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DOPPELDRUCKE DER GOETHE-AUSGABE 
LETZTER HAND 


Am 8. Januar 1826 schickte Goethe an Sulpiz Boisserée einen 
Entwurf des Kontrakts mit Cotta iiber “Die neue Ausgabe von 
Goethischer Werke, bestehend aus vierzig Banden.” * Das Verlags- 
recht sollte sich von Ostern 1826 bis Ostern 1838 erstrecken. Bei 
einem Absatz bis zu 20,000 Exemplaren sollte Goethe 60,000 Taler 
Honorar bekommen, fiir jede weitere eintausend Exemplare immer 
dreitausend Taler. Nicht nur eine Taschenausgabe,? sondern auch 
eine anstindige Oktay-Ausgabe sollte gedruckt werden. 

Vermutlich hat Cotta die Auflage anfangs nicht zu stark gemacht: 
von den Banden 1-10 liegt nimlich ein Neudruck vor, der an dem 
Datum 1828 (anstatt 1827) leicht zu erkennen ist. In der Weimarer 
Ausgabe (11, 299) fiihrt von Loeper diesen Druck C* an, mit Angabe 
einiger Lesarten. Auch in Friedrich Meyers Goethe-Bibliothek 
(No. 1700) wird der “ bessere Abdruck ” der Bande 1-10 mit der 
Jahreszahl 1828 angefiihrt. Mir liegen nun nicht nur jene zehn 
Bande des Druckes C* vor, sondern auch ein drittes Exemplar, 
dessen simtliche 40 Bande neuen Satz aufweisen, den ich mit C® 
bezeichne.* Auch in diesem Drucke tragen die Bande 1-10 das 


1 Goethes Briefe, Weimarer Ausg. Bd. 40. S. 236 ff. 

*Hirzels VerzeichniB&B einer Goethe-Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1884, S. 99 gibt 
den Titel: Goethe’s Werke. Vollstindige Ausgabe letzter Hand. Unter des 
durchlauchtigsten deutschen Bundes :schiitzenden Privilegien. Taschenaus- 
gabe. .Stuttgart und Tiibingen, in der J. G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung. 
1827. Band 1-10. Der von Gustav von Loeper im ersten und zweiten Bande 
der Weimarer Ausgabe gegebene Titel stimmt genau hiermit iiberein. Dazu 
michte ich bemerken da& ich nie ein Exemplar gesehen, in welchem das 
Wort Taschenausgabe im Titel vorkam. 

* Dieser Druck, und nicht unser C*, hat von Loeper vorgelegen, wie die 
Lesarten zu Bd. II, 274, 1 und 282, 3 der Weimarer Ausgabe beweisen. 
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Datum 1828, wihrend die folgenden Bande in der Jahreszahl mit 
dem Originaldruck C* iiberstimmen. Méglicherweise werden auch 
von dem Drucke C? noch weitere Bande auftauchen,* die nunmehr 
an Hand des folgenden Lesartenverzeichnisses leicht zu erkennen 
sein werden. Dieses Verzeichnif macht natiirlich keinen Anspruch 
auf Vollstindigkeit: ich habe in jedem Bande etwa vierzig bis sieb- 
zig Seiten verglichen, und dann aus den gewonnenen Lesarten 
etwa ein Dutzend der bezeichnendsten ausgehoben. Fiir den ersten 
Band lagen mir auferdem vor die in der ungedruckten Dissertation 
von Gretchen Louisa Rogers verzeichneten Lesarten: Zur Tezt- 
geschichte der Gedichte Goethes, Baltimore, 1938. 


Lesarten 


Erster Band, Inhalt, S. v, 25 Wandrers C*.*, Wanhrers C? 14, 1 Gétterbrot 
C! Gitterbort C* Gétterbrod C* 17, 19 Half ihm C* Half ihr C*.* 20, 1 
wenn’s ihr C* ihr wenn’s C*-* 59,3.5 ohngefiihr . . . Ohngefaihr C*-* unge- 
fihr ...Ungefihr C* 130,13 echten C*-? achten C* 136,5 Strom C* Strom. 
C* Strom, C* 142,5 liebevollem C*.? liebevollen C* 164,1 Epiphanias C* 
Epiphaniasfest C*.* 259,1 Palliste C*-* Paliste C* 260,9 Britten C*.® 
Briten C? 274, 14 siiGer Begier C* der siiBen Begier C*.* 282, 15 Horaz 
C* Properz C*-* 282, 21 Fassaden C*.* Facaden C* 297, 7 Ejilig C? 
Eiligst C?.® 301, 12 Stelle C*.* Stellte C* 310, 12 geschlungnen C* 
geschwungnen C*-* 316, 17 brittisches C*-* britisches C? 337, 17 eilet 
C'-? eile C* 354, 20 SchoB. C*? Schoos. C? Schoos, C* 387, 2 ernst C’-? 
erst C* Anstatt 323 haben C*.* die Seitenzahl 223. In C?.? findet sich 
durchweg die Bogennorm: Goethe’s Werke. I., dagegen hat C*: Goethe’s 
Werke. I. Bd. 


Zweyter Band. S. 10, 10 weinen. C* weinen C*-* 10, 16 zu mir; C*-* 
zu mir, C? 14, 8 Zuckerbrot C*-? Zuckerbrod C* 14, 12 geniesbar C*-* 
genieBbar C* 15, 10 blos C?-* bloB C* 33, 12 sie schauen C* mich 
schauen C?.* 39, 11 Alles C?-? alles C* 42, 20 seh ich C*-? seh’ ich C* 
54, 6 Abendbrot C*-? Abendbrod C* 54, 24 Stiirzt’ C* Stiirzt C*-* 290, 3 
Sie sind C*-* sie sind C* 298, 9 kann C’.* kann, C3. Bogennorm: Goethe's 
Werke. II. in C*, sowie Bogen 5, 7-20 von C*, und Bogen 5, 9, 19 von C*; 
Goethe’s Werke. II. Bd. in Bogen 1-4, 6 von C*, und Bogen 1-4, 6-8, 10-18, 20 
von C*, 

Dritter Band. S. 4, 5 wichst C*-* wiichs’t C* 6, 6 leugnete . . . leugnet 
C?.* liugnete . . . liugnet C* 22, 7 Ins C* In’s C?.* 22, 8 Pallast C*.* 
Palast C* 27, 9 Vergleich C* Vergleich’ C*-* 29, 3 rast’s C* ras’t’s C?.* 
29, 8 wiederholt C*-? wiederhohlt C* 29, 12 Kommen! C? Kommen? C?-* 
36, 11 Sie C*-? sie C* 41, 21 beBres C*-? bess’res C* 51, 7 Treue thrinte 
C*.* Treuethriinte C* 53, 9 Unsres C* Uns’res C?.*. Bogennorm: Goethe’s 


*Ich selbst habe nur sechs Exemplare der Taschenausgabe verglichen. 
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Werke, III. in C* sowie auf Bogen 1, 3-8, 10-19 von C*; Goethe's Werke. 
III, Bd. auf Bogen 2 und 9 von C?, und durchweg in C*. 


Vierter Band. S. VI, 29 etwas Gefilliges C*-* etwas gefialliges C* 2, 6 
mannigfaltig C*-? mannichfaltig C* 3, 14 ergetzen C*.* ergétzen C* 7, 7 
Palmyren C?-? Palmiren C* 8, 17 Schicksals-Tragiédie C*-? Schiksal- 
Tragédie C* 10, 22 solch’ ein C* solch’ einen C* solch einen C* 12, 14 
mannigfaltige C*-? mannichfaltige C* 27, 12 beweist C* beweis’t C?.* 
179, 7 ward C?.* war C* 181, 16 mannigfaltigen C*-? mannichfaltigen C* 
183, 3 eine Zeitlang C*-* eine Zeit lang C* 185, 10 ergetzte C*.* ergétzte C’. 
Bogennorm: Goethe’s Werke. IV., in C*, sowie auf Bogen 5 und 6 von C*; 
Goethe’s Werke. IV. Bd. auf Bogen 1-4, 7-26 von C* sowie durchweg in C.* 


Fiinfter Band (Hier waren nur die Drucke C?-* vorhanden). S. 5, 5 
KiB C* Kiiss’ C* 7, 8 ergetzt C* (Reimband: gesetzt) ergitzt C* 7, 9 
blickend C* blinkend C* 8, 7 jedermann C* jederman C* 12, 3 nihren? C* 
nihren C* 12, 5 héren. C* héren? C* 19, 12 geniefen C* geniefene C* 
23, 2 Schwatze C* Schwatz’ C* 33, 22 in’s besondre C* insbesondre C* 
35, 15 Houris C* Huris C* 38, 18 Zugemefne C* Zugemess’ne C* 49, 11 
MaaB C* Ma& C* 51, 10 wohl besann C* wohlbesann C* 257, 2 Houri C? 
Huri C* entsprechend 259, 2; 261, 9; 263, 22; 265, 1, 10 (vgl. Meyer, 
Goethe-Bibliothek No. 1700). In C* durchweg die Bogennorm: Goethe's 
Werke. V.; in C*: Goethe’s Werke. V. Bd. 


Sechster Band. S. 10, 22 Mannigfaltigkeit C* Mannichfaltigkeit C?.* 
entsprechend 11, 5; 30, 18; 33, 17 14, 22 Schwert umgiirtet C* Schwert- 
umgiirtet C?-* 17, 12 Geier C*.? Geyer C* entsprechend 18,109 22, 6 alle 
biirgerliche C*-? alle biirgerlichen C* 22, 29 practische C* praktische C?.* 
24, 11 eine Zeitlang C’-? eine Zeit lang C* 25, 16 Mobeten C* Mobeden C*.* 
27, 17 niemandem C?-? niemanden C* 28, 12 Maafe C*.? MafBe C*. In C? 
durchweg, wie auch auf Bogen 10 von C?, die Bogennorm: Goethe’s Werke. 
VI., auf Bogen 1-9, 11-16 von C*, sowie in C* durchweg: Goethe’s Werke. 
VI. Bd. 


Siebenter Band. S. 1, 4 Akte C?.? Acte C* 9, 23 erfreu’n C?.? erfreun C* 
14, 25 beweist C? beweis’t C?-* 73, 11 mir Armem C? mir Armen C?.* 
entsprechend 96, 14 125, 29 buchstabiren C*-? buchstabieren C* 128, 1 
eine Zeitlang C*-? eine Zeit lang C* 129, 9 Kaffe C*.* Kaffee C® 136, 29 
lieben; C* lieben! C?.* 142, 10.11 Niemand C* niemand C?.*. Anstatt 95 
und 146 hat C* die Seitenzahlen 59 und 46. Siamtliche Drucke mit der 
Bogennorm: Goethe’s Werke, VII. Bd., und entsprechend bei den folgenden 
Banden. 


Achter Band. S. 3, 8 Bischoff C*-? Bischof C* entsprechend 3, 10; 5, 18; 
6, 3 usw. 6, 18 erboBt C?-* erbos’t C® 7, 11 Schert’ C* Schert C?.* 
7, 16 Kamerad C?-? Camerad C* 7, 22 nit C*-? nicht C* 16, 24 Jahr C? 
Jahr’ C*.2 19, 9 Brot C?.? Brod C* 20, 27 Céln C?-? Kéln C* 21, 7 
Céllnern C*-? Kélnern C* 24, 24 Haidelberg C*-? Heidelberg C* 28, 13 
Bringts C?-* Bringt’s C* entsprechend 29, 1 28, 27 Kameraden C*.? 
Cameraden C* 37, 15 noch sehr C* noch so sehr C*.*. Anstatt der Seiten- 
zahlen 285-298 hat C* 287-300. 
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Neunter Band S. 4, 1 abwirts immer die C?-? abwirts die C* 5, 7 zweiten 
C*.? zweyten C* 5, 11 hieher C?-? hierher C* 7, 17 Niemand C?-? niemand 
C* 7, 22 State C* Stiitte C*-* entsprechend 30,19 8, 18 MaaB C?.? MaB C* 
13, 14 ergetze C?.? ergitze C* entsprechend 16, 138 23, 8 dein eignes C' 
dein eigen C*-* 23, 24 Vertrau’n C?-? Vertraun C* 32, 29 alte Feinde C?.* 
alle Feinde C* 34, 8 im Stillen C*-* im stillen C? 36, 25 ohne Riickhalt 
C’.? ohne Riicksicht C* 40, 20 Verbirg’ C*-* Verbirg C* 42, 9 dem Stern 
C*.2 den Stern C* (Druckf.). 

Zehnter Band. S. 51, 1 Akt C*-? Act C* entsprechend 62, 1; 83, 1; 127, 
1 51, 12 Styl C*-* Stil C? 53, 8 honnetten C*.* honneten C* 55, 17 viele 
Leute C* viel Leute C?.* 58, 29 Madrit C*-? Madrid C* entsprechend 67, 12; 
68, 17; 70, 27; 79, 13 64, 17 in Ihrem C?.? in ihrem C* 64, 20 Publikum 
C* Publicum C?.* 69, 16 ergetzt C?-? ergitzt C* 70, 25 verlangt C’.* 
verlangte C* 70, 28 Alles C*.* alles C* 71, 20 Tugend, C*-* Tugend C? 
78, 26 untadelich, C1 untadelich C? untadelig C* 81, 6 gescheidste C'.? 
Gescheidtste C* 110, 15 hoffen C*-* hoeffn C?. 


Eilfter Band (Von hier an sind nur die Drucke C*-* zu belegen). S. 3, 1 
Bergigte C* Bergige C* 4, 16 druckst C* drucks’t C* 5, 8 Niemand C* 
niemand C* entsprechend 20, 14; 24, 2 20, 10 Pohlen C* Polen C® 21, 5 
Bitelr C* Bitely C* 23, 22 meinen Sinne C* meinen Sinnen C* 26, 6 
Vortheil C* Vortheile C* 31, 9 miiBen’s C* miissen’s C* 36, 17 ihm! C? 
ihm; C* 37, 18 Heyrath C* Heirath C* 47, 18 fehlgeschlagnen C* fehl- 
geschlagenen C* 50, 17 Andern C* andern C* 122, 1 Akt C* Act C* 
entsprechend 136, 1 163, 6 Geberden C* Gebirden C* entsprechend 205, 2. 
Anstatt 44 hat C* die Seitenzahl 43. 


Zwilfter Band. S. 10, 3 Brot Ct Brod C* 14, 20 Trank C* Trunk C* 
16, 3 selbgesteckten C* selbstgesteckten C* 33, 22 Gewilb’ C* Gewdélb C* 
42, 25 tédlich C* tédtlich C* 258, 19 Heiligen-Schein C* Heil’gen-Schein C* 
259, 14 Schand C* Schand’ C* 261, 23 wachst C* wiichs’t C* 262, 22 die 
deinen C* die Deinen C* 265, 15 bischen C* biBchen C* 266, 1 bliist C* 
blis’t C* 266, 3 Merkur C* Mercur C*. 


Dreyzehnter Band. S. 3, 10 Scharen C* Schaaren C* 3, 11 Staren C’ 
Staaren C* 4, 28 Strahl C* Stahl C* 10, 23 Brot C* Brod C? 11, 4 
besolen C* besohlen C* 12, 3 Parteien C* Parteyen C* 17, 21 marmote C* 
marmotte C* 24, 21 angeflammt C?* aufgeflammt C* 25, 15 Zepter C* 
Scepter C® 32, 9 greuliches C* griuliches C* 34, 23 gliih’nden C* 
gliihnden C* 34, 28 Greuel C* Griiuel C* 35, 17 Kapital C* Capital C* 
35, 26 inland’sche C* inliindische C* 37, 15 honetten C* honneten C*. 

Vierzehnter Band. S. 161, 10 Alles C* alles C* entsprechend 180, 17 
162, 13 Amerika C*? America C* 162, 22 alle fremde, alle leichtfertige C* 
alle fremden, alle leichtfertigen C* 171, 3 sind Sie C* sind sie C* 176, 16 
blos Ct blo&B C*® 172, 10 Niemanden C' niemanden C* entsprechend 178, 
26, 27; 200, 6, 23; 205, 7; 213, 4 181, 5 ungeberdig C* ungebirdig C* 
189, 14 schweige! C* schweige. C* 192, 9 Zieraten C* Zierathen C* 193, 3 
Mannigfaltigste C* Mannichfaltigste C* 205, 1 ohngefahr C* ungefihr C* 
210, 2 verwegner C* verwegener C*. 
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Funfzehnter Band. S. 6, 19 Lerm C? Liirm C* entsprechend 16, 14 8, 11 
ihre C? Ihre C* 11, 18 Prozef& C* ProceB C* entsprechend 19, 14; 20, 7: 
14; 23, 2; 27, 4; 36, 29 12, 6 ergetzlicher C* ergitzlicher C* 14, 1 in 
Kurzem C* in kurzem C* 14, 22 Niemand C* niemand C* entsprechend 
30, 7 18, 19 gescheuter C* gescheidter C* entsprechend 23, 26; 24, 11; 
29,3 18, 28 Advokaten C? Advocaten C* entsprechend 21, 19; 27,5 30, 4 
adliche C* adelige C* 30, 4 mannigfaltigen C* mannichfaltigen C* 34, 28 
Gleise C* Geleise C* 34, 29 holprig C* holperig C* 36, 11 blos C* blo& C*. 


Sechszehnter Band, S. 3, 7 Thrinen C* Thrine C* 3, 6 seinem Leiden C* 
seinen Leiden C* 5, 16 ergetzt C* ergitzt C* 9, 10 ehemals C* ehmals C* 
11, 22 anziigiiches C* Anziigliches C* 14, 7 Freundschaftsbezeigungen C* 
Freundschaftsbezeugungen C* 15, 4 alle hochgelehrte C* alle hochge- 
lehrten C* 15, 17 Zuckerbrot C* Zuckerbrod C* 17, 17 Ergetzen C* 
Ergétzen C* 18, 27 mit | mit seiner C* (Druckf.) 18, 29 Genies C* Genie’s 
C* 21,3 Butterbrot C* Butterbrod C* entsprechend 25,5 22, 21 heurathen 
C* heirathen C* 23, 1 Geberden C* Gebiirden C* 23, 23 ehstens C* 
ehestens C°*. 

Siebzehnter Band. S. 3, 10 ergetzte C* ergitzie C* 8, 10 konfus C’ 
confus C* 9, 23 ohngefahr C* ungefihr C* 10, 3 mannigfaltiger C* 
mannichfaltiger C* entsprechend 31, 8; 33,18 11, 18 Klavier C* Clavier C* 
entsprechend 27, 13 12, 2 benutzen C* benutzten C* 14, 21 Heurath C* 
Heirath C* 24, 18 Caffee C* Kaffee C* entsprechend 25, 10 27, 26 
Kapellmeisters C* Capellmeisters C* 33, 25 probiert C* probirt C’. 

Achtzehnter Band. S. 3, 6 Publikum C* Publicum C* entsprechend 79, 
9, 28 4, 22 Mousselin C* Musselin C* 8, 8 mannigfaltigsten C* mannich- 
faltigsten C* entsprechend 27, 23 18, 23 ehmals C* ehemals C*® 23, 9 
Comidie C* Komédie C* entsprechend 40, 28 27, 2 Kameraden C? 
Cameraden C* 37, 6 Unfall C* Zufall C* 38, 14 ergetzte C* ergétzte C* 
69, 18 Aktuarius C* Actuarius C* entsprechend 70, 28; 71, 7, 19, 28; 73, 10 
75, 4 geendiget C* geendigt C* 75, 9 unsers C* unseres C* 79, 4 Brot C* 
Brod C* 79, 8 Direktors C* Directors C* entsprechend 79, 19 79, 22 
cirkuliren C* cireuliren C* 

Neunzehnter Band. S. 6, 15 Ihr C* ihr C* 15, 1 ergetzt C* ergitzt C* 
entsprechend 16, 11; 21, 26 21, 11 Erwartung C* Erwarten C* 21, 22 
blos C* bloB C* entsprechend 32,19 22, 18 Publikums C* Publicums C* 
22, 21 Kapellmeister C* Capellmeister C* 23, 14 republikanische C* 
republicanische C* entsprechend 32, 2 26, 1 Shakespears C* Shakespeare’s 
C* 28, 16 Grenzen C* Grinzen C°. 

Zwanzigster Band. S. 4, 28 liBig C* lissig C* 19, 2 Punct C* Punkt 
Oe entsprechend 42, 22 23, 26 schénes und gutes C* Schénes und Gutes 
C* 24, 9 gerne C* gern C* 28, 22 blos C* bloB C* 38, 3 beinah C* 
beinahe C* 40, 21 jedermann C* jederman C* entsprechend 51, 24 59, 24 
gliicklicher weise C* gliicklicherweise C* 61, 28 Amerikanischer C? 
americanischer C* 63, 7 unserer C* unsrer C* 64, 7 reist C* reis’t C* 
66, 21 Arzeney C* Arzney C*. 
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Einundzwanzigster Band. S. 4, 22 Eyer C* Eier C* 15, 29 Pflegvater C* 
Pflegevater C* 16, 24 mannigfaltige C' mannichfaltige C* entsprechend 
43, 24 22, 10 geringeres C* Geringeres C* 24, 6 piinctlich C* piinktlich 
C® entsprechend 54, 21 27, 20 frischbesiite C* frischbesii’te C* 50, 14 
anderes noch besseres C+ Anderes noch Besseres C* 51, 26 Tannenreifern 
C* Tannenreisern C* 53, 28 Caffee C? Kaffee C*. 


Zwey und zwanzigster Band. S. 4, 5 Mannigfaltigkeit C* Mannichfaltig- 
keit C* entsprechend 6, 18; 24, 19; 29,7 9, 8 Ort C* Orte C* 9, 13 
ergetzten C* ergitzten C* 13, 7 Kameraden C* Cameraden C* 22, 1 
Sclaverey C* Sklaverey C* 25, 8 Puncte C* Punkte C* entsprechend 50, 29 
51, 19 heriiber heirathend C* heriiberheirathend C* 55, 28 Gunstbezeigungen 
C* Gunstbezeugungen C* 57, 13 offmem C* offenem C* 57, 17 Ihrem C? 
ihrem C*. 

Dreyundzwanzigster Band. S. 3, 8 Punct C* Punkt C* 18, 19 Spiel- 
kameraden C* Spieleameraden C* 22, 20 ergetzlich C* ergétzlich C* 26, 10 
Naturerzeugni& C* Naturereigni6B C* 30, 23 Fach’s C* Fachs C* 34, 16 
wohlgepackten C* wohlbepackten C* 36, 9 mannigfaltigsten C* mannich- 
faltigsten C* entsprechend 46, 18; 61, 19 42, 13 zu statten C*? zu Statten 
C* 49, 26 Fabrikanten C? Fabricanten C*. 


Vierundzwanzigster Band. S. 6, 11 dem bereits C* den bereits C* 7, 6 


practisch C* praktisch C* 11, 6 Merkur C* Mercur C* 13, 7 jene sonst 
ernste und einsame C* jene sonst ernsten und einsamen C* 13, 19 ergetzte 
C* ergitzte C* entsprechend 14, 12; 16, 10; 23, 16; 25, 8 17, 22 laconische 
C* lakonische C* 22, 4 allmialig C* allmiihlich C* 24, 20 Mannigfaltigkeit 
C* Mannichfaltigkeit C* entsprechend 25, 5 26, 17 Protocollfiihrer C* 
Protokollfiihrer C* 28, 28 vornehme Fremden C? vornehme Fremde C* 
31, 5 was besonderes C* was Besonderes C*. 


Funfundzwanzigster Band. S. 7, 26 nichts gefihrliches C* nichts Gefihr- 
liches C* 12, 14 Epictet C* Epiktet C* 12, 18 mannigfaltigen C* mannich- 
faltigen C* entsprechend 40, 26 13, 23 bemooste C* bemoos’te C* ent- 
sprechend 28,15 13, 28 hierher C* hieher C* 13, 29 erweise C* erwiese C* 
14, 10 blos C* bloB C* 16, 22 Leugnen C* Laiugnen C* 23, 26 jeder Zeit C* 
jener Zeit C* 37, 23 ergetzte C* ergitzte C*. 


Sechs und zwanzigster Band. S. 34, 17 Ansehn C* Ansehen C* 47, 
Feyerlichkeit C* Feierlichkeit C* 49, 26 Kanzley C* Canzley C” 52, 
buntschiickiger C* buntscheckiger C* 52, 21 sechzehnten C* sechszehnten 
C* 53, 17 Schoos C* Scho& C* 58, 5 ergetzt C* ergitzt C* entsprechend 
63,10 63, 28 Punct C* Punkt C* entsprechend 71,17 64, 10 ungeheuren C* 
ungeheuern C* 64, 16 mannigfaltigste C* mannichfaltigste C* 66, 1% 
allmiilig C* allmahlich C*. 


Sieben und zwanzigster Band. S. 5, 20 Baiern C* Bayern C* 8, 23 was 
eigenes C* was Eigenes C* 10, 16 Trojanische Siule C* Trajanische Siiule 
C* 14, 21 Churfiirsten C* Kurfiirsten C* 16, 3 Ruhepunct C* Ruhepunkt C* 
20, 20 ungeheuere C* ungeheure C* 22, 2 mannigfaltigste C* mannich- 
faltigste C* 22, 10 Lerchenbiiume C* Lirchenbiume C* 25, 24 treusten C* 
treuesten C* 42, 12 gesehn C* gesehen C* 50, 28 Ihr C? ihr C*. 


+ 
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Acht und zwanzigster Band. S. 6, 17 Propagande C* Propaganda C* 
9, 16 Mittelpunct C* Mittelpunkt C* 15, 22 gehn C* gehen C* 17, 19 
Cofferstrick C* Kofferstrick C* 19, 20 eine zeitlang C* eine Zeit lang C* 
22, 4 Maulthiere C* Maulthier C* 22, 10 sauere C* saure C* 28, 1 Joseph 
dem zweyten C* Joseph dem Zweyten C* 32, 19 aufs C* auf’s C* 33, 1 
iibereinander C* iiber einander C*. 

Neunundzwanzigster Band. 8. 5, 3 Monate C* Monat C* 13, 10 erschra- 
ken C* erschracken C* 24, 1 Punecte C* Punkte C®* entsprechend 45, 25; 
46, 1; 53, 18; 297, 13; 298, 6; 303, 10; 308, 18; 309, 23; 310, 11 25, 26 
Mannigfaltigkeit C+ Mannichfaltigkeit C* entsprechend 26, 9 34, 2 Far- 
nesinischen C+ Farnesischen C* 51, 7 Caffewirth C* Caféwirth C* 292, 29 
Katalogus C* Catalogus C* 305, 8 Brot C? Brod C* 310, 26 allmialigen C* 
allmihlichen C* 311, 8 uns C* in uns C* 311, 28 sey? C* sey, C*. 


DreyBigster Band. S. 7, 28 Kanonicus C* Canonicus C* 10, 4 ihrigen C? 
Ihrigen C* 16, 14 Garnisons-Kameraden C* Garnisons-Cameraden C* 16, 16 
Offiziere C* Officiere C* entsprechend 36, 23 18, 27 veruneinigt C* verun- 
reinigt C* 21, 24 Canonade C* Kanonade C* 27, 14 Staabstrompeter C* 
Stabstrompeter C* 29, 27 unter freiem Himmel C* unterm freien Himmel C* 
37, 15 republikanischen C* republicanischen C* 39, 15 Fayance-Laden C* 
Fayence-Laden C*. 

EinunddreySigster Band. S. 9, 18 Landsmann C* Landmann C* 11, 8 
greulichsten C* griulichsten C* 16, 2 brgriindet C* (Druckf.) 20, 18 
Repertorium C* Reportorium C* 35, 18 piinctlicher C* piinktlicher C* 
entsprechend 37, 17; 40, 2; 46, 12 46, 28 einlangten C* eingelangten C* 
52, 10 Chursachsen C1 Kursachsen C* entsprechend 52, 25; 67, 12; 68, 6; 
68, 23 66, 8 Herrmann Ct Hermann C* entsprechend 71, 27. 

ZweyunddreyGigster Band. S. 16, 14 Hauptpuncten C* Hauptpunkten C* 
entsprechend 38, 3; 151, 6; 246,5 21, 29 aus dem C* aus den C* 31, 23 
geniiglichen Vortrag C* geniiglicher Vortrag C* 155, 11 Ihre C* ihre C* 
158, 15 stenglichen C? stenglichten C* 163, 6 allzueinfachen C* allzu ein- 
fachen C* 238, 10 Genies C? Genie’s C* 238, 24 churfiirstlich C* kurfiirst- 
lich C* entsprechend 238, 29 262, 13 héheren C* héhern C*. 


DreyunddreyBigster Band. S. 3, 22 gereist C* gereis’t C* 7, 10 unter 
jeden C* unter jedem C* 7, 24 Genies C* Genie’s C* entsprechend 11, 5 
8, 11 Augenpunct C* Augenpunkt C* entsprechend 13, 4; 18, 9; 22, 27; 
52, 11; 53, 9 10, 1 Jakobi C* Jacobi C* 10, 9 schmilt C* schmahlt C* 
21, 18 Shakespeare C* Shakespear C* 22, 19 Ansehn C* Ansehen C* 33, 14 
schade! C* schade: C* 34, 9 Pennyle& C* Penyle& C* 44, 18 polnischen C' 
Polnischen C* 49, 3 Kuplerin C* Kupplerin C’*. 

VierunddreyBigster Band. S. 3, 2 Italienischen C* Italiinischen C* ent- 
sprechend 8, 8 32, 1 meinen Vater C* meinem Vater C* 50, 19 Layen- 
bruder C1 Laienbruder C* 61, 13 des Meister C* des Meisters C* 102, 21 
zu statten C* zu Staiten C* 103, 21 spriitzte C* spritzte C* 107, 2 grade C* 
gerade C* 111, 8 im Begriff C* in Begriff C* 128, 8 Micheletto C* 
Michelletto C*. 
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Fiinfunddrey&igster Band. S. 7, 16 sicherer C* sichrer C* 13, 27 zehen C* 
zehn C* 19, 17 Ehrenmanns C* Ehrenmannes C* 20, 22 galopirte C* 
galoppirte C* 25, 19 in dem C* in den C* 28, 12 Kameraden C* Cameraden 
C* 74, 20 Brot C* Brod C* 86, 12 Miccerie C* Micceri C* 87, 11 kénnte 
ich C* konnte ich C* 92, 13 mit ihr C* mit ihm C* 92, 26 Puncte C? 
Punkte C*. 

SechsunddreyBigster Band. S. 5, 21 Brot C* Brod C* 6, 10, 11 unsre C? 
unsere C* 16, 16 Caffee C? Kaffee C* 18, 15 Punct C* Punkt C* entspre- 
chend 166, 29; 169, 8, 12; 171, 22; 177, 25 24, 10 Kollege C? College C* 
156, 21 sollen! C* sollen, C* 159, 20 schiitzen C* schiizen C* 162, 8 Juni C* 
Juny C* 167, 16 Churfiirst C* Kurfiirst C* 169, 23 Lorbern C* Lorbeern 
C* 173, 18 empfehlen? C* empfehlen. C* 173, 28 friihern C* friiheren C’*. 


Siebenunddrey&igster Band. S. 20, 21 Punct C* Punkt C* entsprechend 
30, 16; 38, 19; 59, 8; 67, 15; 75, 8, 25 21, 28 Anfall C* Anfalle C* 29, 1 
Rémischen C? rémischen C* 32, 2 dem héchsten C* dem Héchsten C* 
41, 16 Pamphilus C’ Pamphilius C* 44, 10 mancher Gelehrter C* mancher 
Gelehrte C* 48, 21 seinem tiefgedriicktem C* seinem tiefgedriickten C* 
60, 7 Sclaven C? Sklaven C*, 


AchtunddreyGigster Band. S. 8, 20 Hauptpuncten C* Hauptpunkten C* 
entsprechend 9, 11; 13, 26; 15, 18; 16, 20; 20, 12; 27, 18; 29, 16; 248, 25; 
288, 8; 295, 25 19, 27 unsere C? unsre C* 25, 28 genausten C? genauesten 
C* 275, 18 auf unserer C* auf unsere C* 279, 5 Entwickelung C* Ent- 
wicklung C* 283, 13 stillem Widerstreite C* stillen Widerstreite C* 302, 
13 Sclaven C* Sklaven C*. 

NeununddreySigster Band. 8. 5, 14 neuern C* neueren C* 7, 15 weist C* 
weis’t C® 12, 2 wegen Dejanira C* gegen Dejanira C* 14, 22 Lorbeer- C* 
Lorber- C* 16, 7 Tunfische C? Thunfische C* 17, 7 in’s C* ins C* 17, 15 
Mittelpunct C* Mittelpunkt C* entsprechend 17, 18; 19, 27; 367,13 20, 11 
wiichst C* wiichs’t C* 25, 26 sofort C* so fort C* 27, 22 speiste C* speis’te 
C* 29, 23 sclavensinnig C* sklavensinnig C*. 

Vierzigster Band. S. 8, 27 Sprichwort C* Spriichwort C* 9, 23 Riihrt’ C* 
Riihrt C* 11, 9 Gieremund C* Giremund C* 13, 14 Erbarmt C* Erbarmet 
C* 21, 24 Compan Ct Cumpan C* 22, 11 fiirchtet’ C* fiirchtet C* 24, 2 
niemal C* niemals C* 30, 6 verzehrt’ er C* verzehrt er C* 30, 24 dacht er 
C* dacht’ er C* 33, 3 lass’t es C* laBt’ es C* 47, 10 grade C* gerade C*. 


Aus diesen Lesarten ist zu ersehen, da8 der Druck C* als Vorlage 
fiir C* gedient, von welchem wiederum C* abstammt. Jeder Druck 
korrigiert gelegentlich die Druckfehler des vorhergehenden, fiihrt 
aber auch an andederen Stellen neue Druckfehler ein. In der 
Schreibweise hilt sich C? meistens an C*, dagegen sucht C* die 
Orthographie zu normieren: z. B. steht untadelich C*, untadelig C*; 
allmilig C*, allmihlich C*; mannigfaltig C*, mannichfaltig C*, und 


von Bd. 36 an auch in C* diese Schreibweise ; ergetzt C*, ergdtzt C*, 
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sogar Bd. 5, 8. 7, 8, wo Reim auf gesetzt; von Bd. 35 an hat auch 
C* die neue Schreibweise. 

Dazu finden sich, besonders im ersten Bande, Stellen an denen 
neue, z. B. von Géttling vorgeschlagene Lesarten nicht nur in C, 
sondern auch in C** eingefiihrt wurden: 

Bd. I, S. 164, 1 (Weim. I, 149) Epiphanias BC', Epiphaniasfest 
CC**W, 274, 14 (Weim. I, 246, 294) siiBer Begier ABC’, der siiBen 
Begier CC**W. 282, 15 (Weim. I, 254, 326) Horaz JABC'W, 
Properz CC**, 313, 6 (Weim. I, 277, 82) geschlungnen ABC', 
geschwungnen JCC?*W. 

Im Gedicht Haidenrdslein (I, 16, 19, Weim. I, 18, 2!) teilen 
ferner C?* die Lesart von SAB: Half ihm doch ..., wihrend C’CW 
lesen: Half thr doch... 

Es kommen also in C?* auch Lesarten vor, die nicht von dem 
betreffenden Setzer herriihren, sondern vom Korrektor oder Faktor 
angeordnet wurden. 

W. KURRELMEYER 





A PREVIEW OF HUTCHESON’S ETHICS 


Francis Hutcheson made his bow to the literary world with his 
Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (1725), 
not without advance notice to the press. He heralded the appear- 
ance of this volume with a paper in the London Journal giving 
his opinion of the prevailing state of moral speculation and an- 
nouncing his forthcoming contribution. This paper, apparently 
unknown to Hutcheson’s biographers and critics,’ is significant in 
revealing what Hutcheson considered the chief mission of his 
Inquiry to be. Although this introductory paper, which appeared 
in two parts on consecutive Saturdays,” carries only the pseudonym 
PHILANTHROPOS, it may be identified as Hutcheson’s through the 
following covering letter addressed “to the Author of th London 
Journal.” 

1 Neither Thomas Fowler in Shaftesbury and Hutcheson (London, 1882) 
nor William Robert Scott in Francis Hutcheson: His Life, Teaching and 
Position in the History of Philosophy (Cambridge, 1900) even mentions 
this paper. It was discovered during research undertaken with the sup- 
port of a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 

2No. 277 (Nov. 14, 1724), and No, 278 (Nov. 21). 
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I send you the inclos’d Paper, containing some Reflections on our common 
Systems of Morality, that if you like the Specimen you may communicate 
it to the Publick; and at the same Time let your Readers know, that they 
may shortly expect An Hssay upon the Foundations of Morality, according 
to the Principles of the Antients, in a Book, entitl’d, An Enquiry into the 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. 


This much alone shows that Hutcheson regarded his Inquiry as 
primarily a treatise on morality rather than on esthetics. The 
communication to the London Journal explains why the treatise 
was needed and how Hutcheson’s ethics differed from modern 
schemes. 

Although including all schemes based on self-interest, Hutcheson 
is attacking primarily the generally-accepted ethics of contemporary 
orthodox theology, which were widely propagated in Samuel 
Clarke’s A Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God 
and William Wollaston’s The Religion of Nature Delineated.* 
Hutcheson contrasts their narrowly-selfish theological imperative 
of rewards and punishments in a future state with the Shaftes- 
burian system of generosity and benevolent affections. Although 
the only names he mentions are those of Hobbes and Puffendorf, 
there is little doubt that he is attacking doctrines reflected in the 
schemes of Clarke and Wollaston. There are no references which 
seem to be directly aimed at Mandeville, possibly because Mandeville 
did not stress the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, 
which is Hutcheson’s main target at the moment. Mandeville’s turn 
came later in Hutcheson’s series on The Fable of the Bees in the 
Dublin Journal. 

The principle which Hutcheson seeks to establish in the London 
Journal article is an important development of Shaftesbury’s system, 
the principle that the affections rather than reason are the strongest 
guides to virtue. This is undoubtedly a foreshadowing of the funda- 
mental notion of the Inquiry and of the Essays on the Nature and 
Conduct of the Passions (1728) that the moral sense, based on 
benevolent affections, and not reason, is the foundation of our 
ideas of virtue. He introduces his remarks with the observation 
that those who are most conversant in modern schemes of morality 


* Although there is some doubt as to the orthodoxy of Clarke and 
Wollaston, who seem to defend Christianity from deistic principles, their 
position on a future state and its moral consequence is, compared to 
Shaftesbury’s, conventional and orthodox. 
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are not necessarily the most virtuous. Their studies seem to have 
no effect in making them generous, kind, and compassionate or in 
regulating their conduct or state of mind. Why, Hutcheson asks, 
are all the efforts or human wisdom thus ineffectual? Shall we 
ascribe it to natural corruption? or “may we not rather suspect, 
that there must be some Mistakes in the leading Principles of the 
Science”? In order to discredit the major leading principle, self- 
interest, and to establish the influence of the benevolent affections, 
Hutcheson gives the following definition of virtue: 

All Virtue is allow’d to consist in Affections of Love toward the Deity, 
and our Fellow Creatures, and in Actions suitable to these Affections. Hence 
we may conclude, Ist, “ That whatever Scheme of Principles shall be most 
effectual to excite these Affections, the same must be the truest Founda- 
tion of all Virtue: And, 2dly, Whatever Rules of Conduct shall lead us 
into a Course of Actions acceptable to the Deity, and most beneficial to 
Mankind, they must be the true Precepts of Morality.” 


Hutcheson immediately makes the point that our affection toward 
rational agents are incapable of being engaged by considerations 
of interest. Interest may cause dissimulation of love, but only 
apprehension of moral qualities can move the affection of love. How 
ridiculous to attempt to purchase men’s love or hatred by offering 
rewards or threatening punishments. This assertion of the dis- 
interestedness of affections is repeated almost verbatim in the 
Inquiry.* 

Hutcheson’s next step is a survey of modern schemes of morality 
to see how they inculcate the foundations of virtue given in the 
definition above, the love of God and our neighbour. The system 
of Puffendorf, “one of the great Author’s of Morality,” is faulty 
because it rests upon views of interest. According to Puffendorf, 
individual temporal happiness depends upon society. Sociable dis- 
positions are preserved through belief of a Deity; therefore to 
promote civil interest we should believe in a deity and worship him. 
The fallacy of this reasoning, Hutcheson declares, is that “ Views 
of worldly Interest are as unfit to beget Love and Reverence in our 
Hearts, as to form Opinions or Belief in our Understandings.” 

As Hutcheson describes the attempts of the greater part of 
moralists to mend this scheme, of which they are indeed ashamed, 
he presents the principal arguments of Clarke and Wollaston, 


‘ Treatise 11, Section 2, second edition p. 139. 
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loosely following the order of the latter’s Religion of Nature De- 
lineated 'To show how closely his depreciatory summary parallels 
the thought of Wollaston, I have, in the following quotation, inter- 
polated numbers which refer to subsequent paragraphs describing 
the Religion of Nature. 


[1] “ They first give us rational Arguments for the Existence and Power 
of the Deity, and his Government of the Universe: [2] He is represented 
as fond of Glory, jealous of Honour, sudden in Resentment of Affronts, and 
resolute in punishing every Transgression of his Laws: [3] His natural 
Laws are whatever Conclusions he has made us capable of drawing from 
the Constitution of Natwre, concerning the Tendency of our Actions to the 
Publick Good.” [4] The better sort of our latter Moralists always at- 
tempt to prove “his good Intentions toward the Happiness of Mankind; 
and hence infer, that if we co-operate with his Intentions, we may expect 
his Favour; and if we counteract them, we must feel the severest Effects 
of his Displeasure.” 


1) Proofs of the existence and power of God are given in Section 
v of The Religion of Nature, from subsection 1, “ Where there is a 
subordination of causes and effects, there must necessarily be a 
cause in nature prior to the rest, uncaused,” to subsection XVII, 
“ God, who gives existence to the world, does also govern it by His 
providence.” 

2) In subsection x1x Wollaston treats our behaviour toward God, 
discussing in detail the reverent terms with which we should speak 
and think of God; the meanings of glory, honor, praise as applied 
to God ; the obligation to worship in the best manner we can—choice 
of times and places, form of words, posture and other means of 
doing honor; and the power and influence of God, including the 
certain punishment of transgressors. 

3) In subsection 11 of Section v1 Wollaston declares, “ What- 
ever is inconsistent with the general peace and welfare (or good) 
of mankind, is inconsistent with the laws of human nature, wrong, 
intolerable. Those maxims may be esteemed the natural and true 
laws of any particular society, which are most proper to procure the 
happiness of it.” 

4) In Section rx Wollaston declares that if God is a perfect 
3eing, as has been proved, he must deal reasonably with all his 
dependents. This means he must provide for their happiness. God 
has provided for each being either a preponderance of happiness or 
at least has placed it within his power to avoid as much of the 
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misery as to “ leave the remainder of misery not greater than what 
he would rather sustain than miss the proportion of happiness.” 


Writers upon this last Scheme [(of God’s good intentions), Hutcheson 
continues] do really suggest one good Motive to Religion and Virtue, by 
representing the Deity as Good; but upon this they dwell no longer than 
is necessary to finish a Metaphysical Argument; they hurry over their 
Premises, being impatient till they arrive at this Conclusion, That the 
Deity will interest his Power for the Good of Mankind, that thus they 
may get into their Favourite Topics of Bribes and Terrors, to compel Men 
to love God and one another, in order to obtain the Pleasures of Heaven, 
and avoid Eternal Damnation. 


This doctrine Shaftesbury had vigorously attacked in 1699 in his 
Inquiry concerning Virtue; nevertheless it survived as a bulwark 
in the systems of Clarke, Wollaston and all orthodox theologians. 
In The Religion of Nature, the assertions concerning the good in- 
tentions of God toward the happiness of mankind are merely a 
stepping-stone to the doctrine of rewards and punishments. The 
assumption of the goodness of God becomes primarily a proof of 
the immortality of the soul. To say that the soul of man is mortal 
is to say “ either that God is an unreasonable, unjust, cruel Being; 
or that no man in respect of his life (which according to him is 
all), has a greater share of misery, wnavoidable, than of happiness.” 
To say the former is to contradict that which has been proved, 
according to Wollaston, beyond contradiction ; “ to say the latter is 
to contradict the whole story of mankind, and even one’s own 
senses.” Since suffering is the obvious lot of mortal men, there 
must be a future state to produce a preponderance of happiness 
over misery and to justify the benevolence of God. 

But, objects Hutcheson, there can be no love inspired by such a 
doctrine, which provides as the only motive for men to love God and 
one another, the desire to avoid damnation and to obtain heavenly 
pleasure. How much better as a motive to virtue is a scheme 
which represents God as the universal father, who inspires love by 
his benevolence rather than compels it by bribes and threats. With 
a rhapsodic depiction of this scheme, revealing the influence of 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson concludes the first half of his paper. 

Did we set before Mens View, as far as we can, the wise Order of 
Nature, so artfully adapted to make Men happy: Did we let them see what 


Variety of Pleasures God has made us capable of enjoying by our Senses, 
by our Understandings, by our generous Instincts toward Friendships, 
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Societies, Families: Did they apprehend the Necessity of subjecting human 
Nature to the Friendly Admonitions of sensible Pain and Compassion, to 
excite us to preserve the most indifferent Persons in the World: Cou’d we 
enlarge Mens Views beyond themselves, and make ’em consider the whole 
Families of Heaven and Earth, which are supported by the indulgent Care 
of this Universal Parent; we shou’d find little need of other sort of 
Arguments to engage an unprejudiced Mind to love a Being of such 
extensive Goodness. 


In the first half of his paper Hutcheson had endeavored to cor- 
rect the misrepresentations of contemporary moralists concerning 
the character and nature of the deity. In the second he turns to 
our fellow-creatures about whom he says “ it is much more difficult 
to give a tolerably engaging Representation.” If we listen to 
current systems of morality on the score of the wickedness and 
corruptness of men, “we may bid farewell to all Esteem of, or 
Complacence in, Mankind.” Moralists, following Mr. Hobbes, 
“tell us, that Men are to each other what Wolves are to Sheep; 
that they are all injurious, proud, selfish, treacherous, covetous, 
lustful, revengeful: Nay, the avoiding the Mischiefs to be fear’d 
from each other, is the very Ground of their Combinations into 
Society, and the sole Motive in this Life of any external good 
Offices which they are to perform.” From these moralists we 
rarely hear of the bright side of human nature, of kind instincts to 
associate, of natural affections, of compassion, of gratitude, of a 
determination to honor and love those who do good, and of a 
delight in being esteemed and honored for good actions, all of which 
are prevalent in human life. Could we, however, lay aside the 
prepossessions of current systems, Hutcheson declares, we should 
find “ That every Action is amiable and virtuous, as far as it evi- 
dences a Study of the Good of others, and a real Delight in their 
Happiness: That innocent Self-Love, and the Actions flowing from 
it, are indifferent: And that nothing is detestably wicked, but 
either a direct Study and Intention of the Misery of others, without 
any further View; or else such an entire Extinction of the kind 
Affections, as makes us wholly indifferent and careless how perni- 
cious our selfish Pursuits may be to others.” This correction of the 
selfish system is an elaboration of Shaftesbury’s classification of the 
affections. Shaftesbury had listed 1) the natural affections, leading 
to public good ; 2) the self-affections, leading only to private good ; 
and 3) the unnatural affections which tend contrariwise to both 
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public or private good.° The latter Shaftesbury regarded as 
wholly vicious, and the two former as vicious or virtuous according 
to their degrees. Hutcheson’s classification of innocent self-love 
as neutral, a slight modification of Shaftesbury, is developed further 
in his Jnquiry.* In the light of the above classification, Hutcheson 
admits, there are many weaknesses in human nature. Self-love seems 
to grow too strong through bad habits and overcomes the kind affec- 
tions ; there is a general readiness to condemn those whose interests 
are opposite to our own as if they were opposite to the public good. 
Yet education rather than nature is often to blame. Notwithstand- 
ing these weaknesses, “we shall find strong natural Affections, 
Friendships, National Love, Gratitude; scarce any Footsteps of 
disinterested Malice, or study of Mischief, where there is no Oppo- 
sition of Interests; . . . In short, we shall see in Humane Nature 
very few Objects of absolute Hatred, many Objects of high Esteem 
and Love, and most of all of a Mixture of Love and Pity.” 

Here Hutcheson rests his case concerning the natural goodness 
of human affections. He proceeds to consider next the most 
effectual principles to excite these affections and the rules of con- 
duct to produce actions suitable to them, returning to the doctrine 
of rewards and punishments as he satirizes the method orthodox 
moralists take to make us love our neighbors. “ With what an un- 
gainly Aire wou’d a good Office appear from one, who profess’d, that 
he did not do it out of Love to us, but for his own Interest in Civil 
Life, or to avoid Damnation.” No men upon motives of interest 
would feel Dulce & Decorum est pro Patria mori. Were men 
possessed of just notions of human nature, however ; had they senti- 
ments of the natural affections and kind passions, they would be 
roused to a deeper love of country and more spirited resolution in 
its defence than could ever be produced by “the mere Considera- 
tions of Terror whether in this World or in the next.” In the 
Inquiry Hutcheson observes that it is this fondness “to deduce 
every Approbation, or Aversion, from rational Views of private 
Interest ” which causes moralists to be offended with Shaftesbury’s 
moral sense.* Continuing in the London Journal, he maintains 
that if the moralists paid heed in their writings to the kind affec- 


5 Characteristics, ed., J. M. Robertson (London, 1900), 1, 286. 
® Treatise 11, Section 3, second edition p. 172. 
*° Preface, second edition. 
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tions and emphasized human benevolence, they would move us more 
effectually to virtue than by teaching us to weigh debts and credits 
in terms of future rewards and punishments. In this regard, “ the 
poor Creatures we meet in the Streets, seem to know the Avenues to 
the humane Breast better than our Philosophers: They never tell 
us we shall be damned if we don’t relieve them.” The pathetic cry 
“A Wife and many small children ” has more influence than the 
old cant “ God will reward you.” Thus it is that gratitude, com- 
passion and the appearance of virtuous dispositions move us most 
effectually. Hutcheson does not maintain, however, that the con- 
siderations of rewards and punishments are altogether useless. They 
are effective in correcting a corrupted taste and a vitiated temper, 
and of restraining selfish passions and partial views.’ “ But still 
there must be much more to form a truly great and good Man.” 

The foregoing principle that compassion is a much stronger motive 
to charity than interest is without doubt the main point of the 
essay. In more general terms, Hutcheson is saying that passion or 
affection is a much stronger motive to virtue than reason. Reason 
is highly important, but the development of the kind affections is 
indispensable. 

Hutcheson concludes his paper by considering the rules of con- 
duct as to particular duties of life, which, he says, the moralists 
treat very superficially. Here again they obtrude their doctrines 
of interest. They teach us mainly to restrain our passions, for many 
are in their own nature immediately painful and tormenting and 
all may lead us to violation of laws. Hutcheson admits that these 
conclusions may be based on reason and experience, but objects that 
passions cannot always be regulated by reason of interest. “A Man 
in deep Sorrow will not be immediately easy, upon your demonstra- 
ting that his Sorrow can be of no Advantage to him, but is certainly 
pernicious.” The only way to remove harmful passions is not to 
prove that we are the worse for them, but “ to give just Ideas of their 
Objects.” By “just Ideas” Hutcheson means a process of educa- 
tion. The sorrowful man should be shown that he may still be 
happy, that his loss is reparable, or that he has an opportunity of 


other enjoyments. 


7 Shaftesbury makes a similar concession to the value of a belief in future 
rewards and punishments in supporting those who by ill practice or ill 
opinion are likely to apostatize from virtue. Characteristics, J. M. Robert- 


son ed., I, 270. 
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The schoolmen in their debates about the Summum Bonum fail 
to give us these “ just representations ” of the objects which solicit 
our passions because they fly so high to the “ Beatifick Vision and 
Fruition ” and pass so lightly over all ordinary human affairs “ that 
one must be well advanced in a visionary Temper to be profited by 
Them.” They seldom mention the delights of humanity, good 
nature, kindness, mutual love, friendship, or laborious diligence in 
honest employment. Hence “ we find more virtuous Actions in the 
Life of one diligent good-natur’d Trader, than in a whole Sect of 
such speculative Pretenders to Wisdom.” 

The later moralists only err in another direction. Observing the 
trifling of the schoolmen, they leave out of their systems all in- 
quiries into happiness and consider only the external advantages 
of peace and wealth. Thus, they also are deficient in ignoring the 
just affections, for “amidst Peace and Wealth, there may be 
Sullenness, Discontent, Fretfulness, and all the Miseries of 
Poverty.” In regard to our duty toward others, these later moralist. 
seem to be concerned only with the doctrine of rights and injuries. 
“Like the Civilians, whose only Business it is to teach how far 
refractory or knavish Men should be compell’d by Force, they spend 
all their Reasonings upon Perfect or External Rights.” Again 
Hutcheson objects to their assumption that all men are “ resty ” 
villains. Again he argues that good nature and generosity are 
more potent motives to conduct than compulsion and force, and 
again he condemns the great foundation of modern morality, the 
force of a penalty. He concludes with a translation of the motto 
of his paper, taken from Horace, “The avoiding the Prison or the 
Gallows, appears a sufficient Reward for the Virtue which many of 
our Systems seem to inspire.” 

His subsequent series of essays and treatises is a continuous 
development of these principles in the London Journal, truly a 
manifesto of his crusade to discredit the selfish system and to 
promote Shaftesburian benevolence. 

ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 
The University of Buffalo 
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MURPHY’S AUTHORSHIP OF THE NOTES OF SMART’S 
HILLIAD 


On August 13, 1752, Christopher Smart and his friend Henry 
Fielding were attacked by John Hill in his pamphlet The Im- 
pertinent.". In reply, after minor repercussions on both sides, 
Smart wrote The Hilliad, a mock epic poem, the first and only book 
of which appeared in January, 1753, and achieved its purpose by 
spreading good humor among the coffeehouse wits. The Hilliad, 
like The Dunciad, was supplied with wordy “ Notes Variorum ”— 
in fact, the ludicrous notes occupy much more space than does the 
text of the poem itself. It has often been assumed that Smart com- 
posed these “ Notes Variorum,” although there have been incidental 
comments on the problem of their authorship.? I shall argue that 
Smart’s friend Arthur Murphy, later an eminent dramatist, con- 
tributed to the “Notes Variorum,” and possibly is their sole 
author; no one will ever be able to prove this second contention 
with absolute certainty. 

Hill and Murphy had frequently encountered each other at the 
Bedford Coffeehouse—that is, they had met and shown mutual anti- 
pathy. On August 10, 1752, in the paper “ The Inspector,” a part 
of the London Daily Advertiser, Hill “ aspersed Murphy’s name.” * 
On October 7%, 1752, in Fielding’s The Covent-Garden Journal, it 
was probably Murphy * who satirized Hill’s investigations of insects 
and his profession of apothecary. During these days the essays of 


1C. Smart, The Hilliad: An Epic Poem (London, 1753), p. 3. Smart 

notes from The Impertinent., 

For instance, see Edward G. Ainsworth and Charles E. Noyes, Chris- 
topher Smart A Biographical and Critical Study (Columbia, University of 
Missouri, 1943; University of Missouri Studies, xvmt), 70, n.; Roland B. 
Botting, “ Christopher Smart’s Association with Arthur Murphy,” JEGP, 
Jan., 1944, xLimt, 52 and n. 

® Henry Fielding, The Covent-Garden Journal, ed. G. E. Jensen (New 
Haven, 1915), 1, 80. 

‘For a discussion of Murphy’s contributions to The Covent-Garden 
Journal, see J. P. Emery, The Life and Works of Arthur Murphy (Harvard 
Thesis, 1935), pp. [204]-220. For Murphy’s authorship of this particular 
issue of The Covent-Garden Journal, see also W. L. Cross, The History of 
Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 0, 378. 

5 The Covent-Garden Journal, ed. G. E, Jensen, U1, 106-9. 
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“The Inspector ” seemed so “ weak and frivolous ” to Murphy that 
he determined to surpass Hill; * accordingly, on October 21, 1752, 
in the periodical The New Craftsman,’ Murphy * began his depart- 
ment “The Gray’s-Inn Journal.” In this work, which later con- 
tinued separately, he lashed Hill more than he did any other indi- 
vidual, both before and after the publication of The Hulliad; for 
instance, the former ironically laughed at the lack of popularity of 
the latter’s book Thoughts Concerning God and Nature.® In Janu- 
ary, 1756, in Murphy’s published but unacted satiric farce, The 
Spouter or The Triple Revenge, the character Slender—the spouter 
or would-be actor—is none other than John Hill. In the fall of 
1758 before the production of Hill’s farce The Rout at Drury Lane 
on December 20,'° Murphy protested to Garrick that Hill had 
plagiarized for The Rout material from Murphy’s manuscript farce 
The Rout. Even as late as October, 1760, in “ A Poetical Epistle 
to Mr. Samuel Johnson,” mainly an attack on Thomas Francklin, 
Murphy thrust at Hill.?* 

Murphy’s The Gray’s-Inn Journal attests that he and Smart 
were intimate before, during, and after the composition of The 
Hilliad: in the issue of November 11, 1752, Murphy reports that 
Smart will write the poem ; ** in that of January 20, 1753, he prints 
a ballad by Smart; ** in that of February 3, he announces: “ The 
first Book of the Hilliad was published this Week.” ** 

Prepared, therefore, by the continual attacks of Murphy on Hill 
and by the intimacy of Murphy and Smart, one is strongly inclined 
to accept the following more definite external evidence in support 
of Murphy’s authorship of the “ Notes Variorum.” The journalist 


® Jessé Foot, The Life of Arthur Murphy (London, 1811), p. 11, auto- 
biography of Murphy. 

7 Often inaccurately designated The Craftsman. 

* Under the pseudonym Charles Ranger. 

®* [Arthur Murphy], The Gray’s [-] Inn Journal (London, [1753-54]), 
p. 186, issue of Apr. 27, 1754. 

20 John Genest], Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), Iv, 
542. ° 

11The Private Correspondence of David Garrick, ed. [James Boaden] 
(London, 1831-32), 1, 90-1, 91-2, 96-7. Boaden misdates the third letter. 

12The Works of Arthur Murphy (London, 1786), vit, 9-10. 

13 The Gray’s-Inn Journal (London, 1756), 1, 26. 

14 Tbid., 1, 96-7. 

© Tedd. 1, 110. 
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John Taylor, a friend of Murphy during the latter’s declining years, 
remarks concerning The Hilliad: “Mr. Arthur Murphy assured 
me, that he wrote the copious notes annexed.”** Jessé Foot, 
Murphy’s physician and biographer, corroborates Taylor’s avouch- 
ment: “They wrote in conjunction ... Mr. Smart walking up 
and down the room, speaking the Verses, and Mr. Murphy writing 
the Notes to them.” *” 

In addition to this external evidence, there is convincing internal 
evidence. The “ Notes Variorum ” are often subscribed with pseu- 
donyms, all of which could represent one writer. Among these is 
Quinbus Flestrin ; in The Gray’s-Inn Journal, Murphy introduces as 
a character a gentleman of this name.** One of Flestrin’s admirable 
notes in The Hilliad proves Murphy’s authorship without any 
doubt. In the text of the poem Smart satirizes: 


So from Hillario some effect may spring, 
E’en him—that slight Penumbra of a thing. 


Flestrin adds: 


Penumbra of a thing,] Whatever mean opinion Dr. Phoebus may enter- 
tain of his terrestial [sic] brother physician and poet: on earth, Hillario 
is talked of in a different manner, as will appear from the following parody 
on the lines prefixed by Mr. Dryden, to Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Three wise great men in the same Aera born, 
Britannia’s happy island did adorn: 

Henley ** in care of souls display’d his skill, 
Rock *° shone in physick, and in both John H-1I,** 
The force of nature could no farther go, 

To make a third, she join’d the former two.*? 


This identical poetic parody is in Murphy’s The Gray’s-Inn 
Journal.** In another note also, Flestrin laughs at Hill as an 


1° John Taylor, Records of My Life (London, 1832), 1, 407-8. 

17 Jessé Foot, The Life of Arthur Murphy, p. 106, n. 

18 The Works of Arthur Murphy, vt, 168, issue of Feb. 16, 1754. For 
the correspondence of the extant essays of the three editions of The Gray’s- 
Inn Journal, see J. P. Emery, The Life and Works of Arthur Murphy, pp. 
[554] -560. 

*® John Henley, a theatrical preacher. 

2° Richard Rock, a quack doctor. 

*1 Hill had been an apothecary and had written many conduct essays in 
his Inspector. 

22 The Poems of the Late Christopher Smart (Reading, 1791), 1, 196-7. 
Hereafter referred to as Poems. 

*3 Edition of 1756, 1, 40, issue of Nov. 25, 1752. 
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apothecary,** and one recalls Murphy’s ridicule in The Covent- 
Garden Journal. As in this same issue of The Covent-Garden 
Journal, an unsigned note of The Hilliad ridicules Hill’s investiga- 
tions of insects.** In two notes of The Hilliad, one subscribed 
“ Bentley, junior ” ** and the other without a signature,** are ad- 
vertised The New Craftsman, in which periodical Murphy’s “ The 
Gray’s-Inn Journal ” was then appearing. 

Finally, the diction of the “Notes Variorum” is oftentimes 
typical of Murphy’s style. One of the pseudonyms of the notes is 
“Mr. Jinkyns, Philomath”;*° “philomath” is a favorite word 
of Murphy—found, for instance, in his farce The Spouter *° and as 
the pseudonym of a religious letter in The Covent-Garden Journal.®* 
Another favorite word, “lucubration ” or “ lucubrations,” appears 
in two of the unsigned notes of The Hilliad.** Murphy’s persistent 
critical word “ exquisite ” ** is in two other unsigned notes ** and 
in a letter prefixed to The Hilliad and addressed to Smart.*® This 
letter in addition contains another of Murphy’s persistent critical 
words, “ whimsical,” ** and also exemplifies his habit of criticizing 
literary works in the terms of painting.*’ 

I have proved that Murphy at least contributed to the “ Notes 
Variorum” of The Hilliad. John Taylor and Jessé Foot are 
perhaps right in maintaining that he is the sole author. 


JoHN P. EMERY 
Temple University 





24 Poems, I, 192-3. 
25 See above. 
2° Poems, I, 190. 
27 Tbid., I, 185. 
28 Tbid., 1, 197-8. 
2° Tbhid., 1, 174. 
8° The Spouter: Or, The Triple Revenge (London, 1756), p, 32, Act 1. 
31 The Convent-Garden Journal, ed. G. E. Jensen, 1, 95-6. 
82 Poems, 1, 196, 199. 
83Cf. J. P. Emery, “ Murphy’s Criticisms in the London Chronicle,” 
PMLA., Dec., 1939, LIv, 1100 ff. 
34 Poems, I, 203. 
88 Jbid., 1, 167. 
8° Thid., I, 168. See above, note 33. 
87 Tbid., 1, 167-8. See above, note 33, 
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AREOPAGITICA ADAPTED 


William Denton, a physician and political writer of the seven- 
teenth century, adapted Areopagitica in an essay entitled An 
Apology For The Inberty Of The Press. This adaptation appears 
at the conclusion of Jus Cesaris,’ a long religious and political 
treatise in which Denton also made a “Summe Of Mr. J. M. His 
Treatise ” of civil power and referred to The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates. Denton thus seems to have been a sort of Milton 
disciple. At any rate, he made a study of Milton’s works, and his 
political beliefs loosely parallel those expressed by authors of the 
Puritan Rebellion. Jus Cesaris, for example, often touches on 
Christian Liberty and the inviolability of the individual conscience ; 
and Jus Regiminis,® a later political tract, argues for the theory of 
government by contract and for the proposition that power should 
reside in the hands of the people. Despite his connections as a 
physician at the Court, Denton appears to have been a political 
liberal. 

Denton’s adaptation makes no attempt to follow the structure 
and argument of Milton’s famed essay; it does, however, express a 
number of Milton’s ideas in a somewhat garbled and ineffectual 
form. Like Milton, Denton shows how licensing grew out of the 
Inquisition, points out how truth prevails over error in an open 
encounter, stresses that licensing is an affront to all learned men, 
and declares that restriction of the press serves only parties and 
factions, not truth. A few parallels will make clear how Denton 
made use of his original : 

Areopagitica An Apology 
And that the primitive Councels In the primitive Church Heretical 
and Bishops were wont only to de- Books were examined and declared 
clare what Books were not com-_ to be such by the Councils, but not 


mendable, passing no furder, but prohibited by them, nor by the 
leaving it to each ones conscience Pope, but by the Prince... . This 


1 Jus Cesaris Et Ecclesi@ vere dicte (London, 1681). 

? Ibid., pp. 1-3; 67. 

’ Jus Regiminis: Being A Justification Of Defensive Arms In General. 
And consequently of Our Late Revolutions And Transactions To Be The 
Just Right Of The Kingdom (London, 1689). 
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to read or to lay by, till after the 
yeare 800. is observ’d already by 
Padre Paolo the great unmasker of 
the Trentine Councel. After which 
time the Popes of Rome engrossing 
what they pleas’d of Politicall rule 
into their owne hands, extended 
their dominion over mens eyes, as 
they had before over their judge- 
ments, burning and prohibiting to 
be read, what they fansied not; yet 
sparing in their censures, and the 
Books not many which they so dealt 
with: till Martin the 5. by his Bull 
not only prohibited, but was the 
first that excommunicated the read- 
ing of hereticall Books; for about 
that time Wicklef and Husse grow- 
ing terrible, were they who first 
drove the Papall Court to a stricter 
policy of prohibiting. (pp. 302-303) ¢ 


[Wjhen God gave him reason, he 
gave him freedom to choose, for 
reason is but choosing; he had bin 
else a meer artificial] Adam, such an 
Adam as he is in the motions. We 
our selves esteem not of that obe- 
dience, or love, or gift, which is of 
God therefore left him free 
(p. 319). It was from out 
the rinde of one apple tasted, that 
the knowledge of good and evill as 
two twins cleaving together leapt 
forth into the World. And perhaps 
this is that doom which Adam fell 
into of knowing good and evill, 
that is to say of knowing good by 
evill. As therefore the state of man 
now is; what wisdome can there be 
to choose, what continence to for- 
beare without the knowledge of 
evill? (pp. 310-11). 


force: 
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was the of the Church, 
until the year 800. since which 
Times the Popes of Rome have by 
Usurpation declared divers Writers 
to be Hereticks and heretical, that 
will not subscribe to the Canons of 
that Conventicle of Trent. 

But all this while the Press was 
not guarded, nor Transcribing for- 
bidden, but left free: Books only, 
and those but few censured and pro- 
hibited until after the year 1200. 
and then also but sparingly, until 
about the time of Wickliff H-usse 
[sic], and Jerome of Praghe, which 
was about 1371. in the days of Hdw. 
3d. Rich. 2nd. and Pope Martin 5th. 
who by his Bull excommunicated all 
Sects of Hereticks in their esteem, 
especially Wicklefists and Hussites, 
and had recourse also unto a stricter 
Guardianship of the Press, ... (p. 
2) 


manner 


God himself never created men, 
nor never gave talents of Reason or 
Judgment, subject and captivate 
unto the Reason and Judgment of 
others, but hath endued and trusted 
every man with his own proper 
talent of Reason to make his own 
choice, according to which only he 
shall be judged at the Judgment of 
the great Day. ... What wisdom 
can there be to choose or refuse? 
or what praise or dispraise, reward 
or punishment, can equally be dis- 
tributed by doing, or not doing good 
or evil, without full knowledge of 
good and evil, and that left to our 
own free choice? (p. 4) 


*The Works of John Milton (Columbia Edition), Vol. Iv. 
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[Licensing] hinders and retards 
the importation of our richest Mar- 
chandize, Truth: nay it was first 
establisht and put in practice by 
Antichristian malice and mystery on 
set purpose to extinguish, if it were 
possible, the light of Reformation, 
and to settle falshood; little differ- 
ing from that policie wherewith the 
Turk upholds his Alcoran, by the 
prohibition of Printing. (p. 337) 


And though all the windes of 
doctrin were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously by licencing and 
prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and Falshood grapple; who 
ever knew Truth put to the wors, 
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This device was first set on foot by 
Antichristian mystery, and design 
to smother Light and Truth, that 
the Contrivers might the more 
cleverly set up the Kingdom of Anti- 
christ, in Cimerian darkness of 
ignorance, and if it were possible to 
hinder all reformations of their 
Lives and Doctrines, and to in- 
sinuate and establish Falshood. 
Turkish policy! To uphold their 
Aleoran [sic], they prohibit Learn- 
ing and Printing, ... Who ever 
knew her put to the worse? Let 
Truth and Error enter like fair 
Combatants and Wrestlers into the 
Lists; confuting by dint of Reason 
is the only Cornish Hug that can 
lay flat. (p. 6) 





in a free and open encounter. (p. 
347 ) 


These are not the only passages than can thus be held up in juxta- 
position; they will suffice, however, to illustrate the manner in 
which Denton made use of his source material. 

Now this adaptation of Areopagitica is of no intrinsic value: 
Milton’s ringing defense of the press becomes in Denton’s hands a 
poor thing indeed. But the work is significant in that Denton was 
not only respected as a physician ® but also appears to have had a 
rather wide audience for his religious and political writings. At 
least, his effusions attracted enough attention to create political 
enemies, whom he designated in the preface of Jus Cesaris as R. P., 
J.S., and P. W.° Who these enemies were is unknown. In 1681, 
however, a person signing himself as R. P. issued a broadside en- 
titled A Letter From A Gentleman in London to his Friend in the 
Countrey, on the Occasion of the late Tryal of Stephen Colledge,’ 
which bitterly attacked Protestant fanatics who railed against 
Popery and in so doing, according to R. P., helped undermine 
monarchy and the authority of the King. Since Denton was an 


5 See DNB, under “ William Denton.” 

* Sig. a2. 

* This broadside is a typical attack against the defenders of civil liberty 
during the famous trial of Stephen College. 
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ardent Protestant of the sort this broadside attacked, it is not hard 
to believe that its author was the very R. P. to whom Denton refer- 
red in his preface. If this identification is correct, then Denton 
himself was associated with the sharp political disputes which at- 
tended the trial of Stephen College and hence, because of this 
association, would likely have possessed a rather wide circle of 
readers. 

Thus it is probable that the ideas of Areopagitica, through 
Denton’s adaptation, seeped into the minds of a considerable num- 
ber of politically-conscious men during the preliminary struggles 
which led up to the Revolution of 1688. This probability, coupled 
with the fact that Charles Blount, a well-known deist and Whig, 
paraphrased Aeropagitica in A Just Vindication of Learning ® 
two years before Denton’s performance, suggests that new estimates 
should be made concerning Milton’s influence in the political life 
of his country prior to the turn of the century. Though it seems 
pretty certain that Areopagitica made little impact on the public 
mind during Milton’s own life time,’ perhaps through Denton and 
Blount it had some measure of effect upon events leading up to the 
Toleration Act that came with the Settlement. If this is true, the 
direct influence of Milton’s famous essay came earlier than is now 
commonly thought.*® 

G. F. SENSABAUGH 

Stanford Uniwersity 





LADY KENT AND THE TWO SIR EDWARDS 


Sir Edward Herbert, later Baron Herbert of Cherbury, has been 
frequently confused with other Sir Edward Herberts in the various 
Calendars of State Papers and in the documents published by the 
Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission. Apparently a rather 
large tribe of Herberts, titled and untitled, was active in one way 
or another in the early part of the seventeenth century. The most 


8A Just Vindication Of Learning: Or, An Humble Address to the High 
Court of Parliament In behalf of the Liberty of the Press (London, 1679). 

® See William Haller, Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution (New 
York, 1934), 1, introduction. 

10 See Warner G. Rice, “ A Note on Areopagitica,” JEGP, xt (1941), 
474. 
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prominent other Sir Edward Herbert was a member of Parliament 
and holder of various legal positions under Charles I, including 
the Attorney-Generalship, to which he was appointed in 1641. 
Another Sir Edward was active in Ireland. 

Sir Sidney Lee, in his edition of the Autobiography, has dis- 
entangled his author from the others, except, perhaps, in one case. 
On page 45 of the revised edition, Herbert, describing the costume 
of the Knights of the Bath—he had just been made one—mentions 
that on the left sleeve were fastened 
certain strings weaved of white silk and gold tied in a knot, and tassels to 
it of the same, which all the knights are obliged to wear until they have 
done something famous in arms, or until some lady of honour take it off, 
and fasten it on her sleeve, saying, I will answer he shall prove a good 
knight. 


He goes on to say that not long after 


a principal lady of the court, and certainly, in most men’s opinion, the 
handsomest, took mine off, and said she would pledge her honour for mine. 


One would like to know the name of the beautiful lady, but 
Herbert refuses to name her 


because some passages happened afterwards which oblige me to silence; 
though nothing could be justly said to her prejudice or wrong. 


Lee says in his note that “It is impossible to determine with 
certainty who this lady was.” He suggests that she is probably the 
same as the one mentioned on page 70, “who I believe,” says 
Herbert, “ was the fairest of her time,” and from whom he con- 
fesses that he had at that time (1610 and seven years later than the 
episode described above) a great affection. 

But Lee does not leave it at this. He goes on: 

Selden reports a liaison between Herbert and Lady Kent... , wife of 
Henry, sixth Earl of Kent, about which Herbert is discreetly silent, but 
the lady may be covertly alluded to here. 


He then quotes the following passage from the Table Talk: 


Lady Kent articled with Sir Edward Herbert that he should come to her 
when she sent for him and stay with her as long as she would have him, to 
which he set his hand; then he articled with her, that he should go away 
when he pleas’d, and stay away as long as he pleas’d, to which she set her 


hand. 
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Lee probably picked up this tid-bit from Charles de Rémusat, who 
had previously identified the Herbert of this passage with the 
Herbert he was interested in.t He did not, it seems, trouble to 
see what Selden’s editors and biographers thought about the 
matter. But Dr. Aikin, Selden’s biographer, thought that the 
person in question was the Attorney-General, and consulted a law- 
yer on the meaning of the passage. This legal person suggested 
that Herbert was 


probably retained for his advice by Lady Kent, at an annual salary; and he 
produced examples of deeds granted for payments on the same account, 
one of them as late as the year 1715. Hence it would appear that the lady 
had a great law business on her hands. . . .? 


S. W. Singer, editor of the Table Talk, accepts this identification 
and explanation. I am not sure that I understand the latter, but, 
at any rate, it has nothing to do with a liaison. 

Still, unless there is some more conclusive argument, the Sir 
Edward Herbert of the passage may be Cherbury, and then the 
matter could hardly have anything to do with legal business. 

Both Herberts were friends of Selden, who in turn was quite 
close to Lady Kent, perhaps even secretly married to her in his 
latter years. The Table Talk is not a gossipy collection and the 
extract quoted is placed under the heading Contracts, which is 
sober enough, but does not preclude the possibility that Selden 
used an amorous contract to illustrate a point. It is, probably, un- 
likely that he would gossip about his friend, benefactor, and, 
possibly, wife. But none of this is conclusive one way or the other, 
although it seems to me to point rather more towards the Attorney- 
General than towards the philosopher. 

Now there was one important difference between the two Herberts 
that may furnish the key to the problem, The Attorney-General 
was Sir Edward (he was knighted on January 28, 1641) and re- 
mained Sir Edward. The author of the Autobiography was Sir 
Edward only until December, 1624, when he became Lord Castle 
Island, in the Irish peerage; five years later, in May, 1629, he was 
given the title Baron Herbert of Cherbury, in the English. Seven- 


1 Lord Herbert de Cherbury. Sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1874), p. 52, 
note. 
2 Table Talk (S. W. Singer, ed., London, 1890), p. 41, note. 
* John Aubrey, Brief Lives (Andrew Clark, ed., Oxford, 1898), m, 220. 
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teenth-century England was conscious of titles, and etiquette re- 
quired that the highest title be used. Both men were prominent, 
and for that reason, if for no other, as soon as there was a chance 
to distinguish clearly and economically between them, the chance 
would be taken. John Donne in 1619 addressed a letter to Sir 
Edward Herbert ; his son, editing his letters some years later, added 
L. of Cherbury. 

Selden’s Table Talk was first published in 1689. The collector 
was Richard Milward, his amanuensis, who says that “he had the 
opportunity to hear his discourse twenty years together.”* Pre- 
sumably these were the last twenty of Selden’s life. He died in 
1654. Milward, since he was born in 1609, could hardly have gone 
to work for him much before 1634 anyway. Herbert was Lord Castle 
Island in 1625 when Milward was but sixteen years old; he was © 
my Lord of Cherbury when Milward was twenty. If Selden men- 
tioned Herbert even at the very beginning of the latter’s service, 
then, it would have been in all likelihood as Cherbury, not as Sir 
Edward. And if he had slipped and called him Sir Edward, 
Milward would have asked him, it seems to me, for clarification and 
his notes would show Cherbury if Cherbury was intended. Or 
perhaps the context in which the anecdote was placed would itself 
have cleared up the ambiguity. At any rate, during all the time 
that Milward was collecting Selden’s wisdom there was a ready 
and easy way to distinguish between the two Herberts, and I can 
see no adequate reason why it should not have been used. The fact, 
then, that the name stands Sir Edward Herbert in the text is the 
best evidence for unburdening Lord Herbert of this particular 
liaison. Affairs he may have had (Lee appears eager to believe the 
worst), but not with Lady Kent. 

Don A. KEISTER 


University of Akron 





JOHN DYER’S DEGREE FROM CAMBRIDGE 


One of the first benefactions which John Dyer received through 
his patron Philip Yorke, eldest son of the first Earl of Hardwicke, 
was the mandate degree of Bachelor of Laws from the university 


* DNB, s. v. Milward. 
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of Cambridge in 1751.*_ Thanks to the fairly detailed reports of 
Dyer’s progress sent to Yorke by Daniel Wray,? through whom 
Yorke had first learned of Dyer, the story may be of interest not 
only to students of Dyer, but as an example as well of how these 
degrees per literas regias were secured in the eighteenth century. 

The privilege of having degrees awarded at Cambridge through 
royal mandate had been so abused, especially by James II, that 
shortly after the Revolution of 1688, “it was agreed between the 
Crown and the University, that the Sovereign should only issue 
letters mandatory at the receipt of a petition from the Chancellor, 
and that the Chancellor should not petition unless he had received 
a certificate, signed by a majority of the Heads of Houses, recom- 
mending the applicant as intellectually qualified.” * For sixty years 
when the Duke of Somerset was Chancellor (1689-1748), this 
plan worked well, and comparatively few mandate degrees were 
awarded. But the Duke of Newcastle, who became Chancellor in 
1748, was unable to resist the temptation to use these degrees for 
political purposes, and they became as badly abused as ever. The 
initiative, rightly that of the Heads of Houses, was taken by New- 
castle or his supporter who was seeking the degree. And during 
his Chancellorship grew up the practice of granting these mandate 
degrees to persons unable to claim them by birth.* 

Yorke and Wray obviously intended to take advantage of New- 
castle’s generosity, and of the fact that Yorke’s father, Lord Hard- 
wicke, was a close friend of Newcastle and High Steward of the 
University. Assisted by their friend George Henry Rooke who, 
as Master of Christ’s College, was a Head of a House,° they clearly 


1Not 1752, as is usually said [cf. DNB; Cantabrigienses Graduati 
(1787), 125; (1800), 134; Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part 11, 1752-1900, ed. 
by J. A. Venn (Cambridge, 1944), ii. 366]. 

2 Wray’s letters to Yorke are now in the British Museum, Add. Ms. 
35,401. 

*D. A. Winstanley, Unreformed Cambridge (Cambridge, 1935), 85. 

‘Winstanley, Unreformed Cambridge, 86-7. Mandate degrees were 
usually restricted to peers, privy councillors, bishops, sons of peers, persons 
related to the Sovereign by consanguinity, and, beginning in the reign of 
Charles II, baronets and knights who were members of the university 
(Ibid., 79). 

° Rooke had collaborated with Yorke, Wray, and others in writing The 
Athenian Letters in 1739-40 (see Dublin edition of 1792, i, p. xxii). 
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took the initiative in suggesting Dyer’s name to the Heads of 
Houses in May or June, 1751. The Bachelor of Laws was probably 
selected as Dyer’s degree because he had been trained as a solicitor 
by his father. On July 6, 1751 Wray wrote to Yorke: 


I was in great hopes that our friend Geo. Rook’s zeal and activity would 
have carried my Cambridge application through time enough for me to 
wait on you according to your obliging commands and my hearty wishes. 
But last Sunday*® was the soonest it could be brought on, and then it 
passed most honourably for us, every head in the University signing. Im- 
mediately upon receiving the news, I was mightily puffed up with the 
notion of my powerful interest in that venerable body. But alas, upon 
reflection, this is none of my doing, it comes like all the rest of my good 


fortune 
Te copias te consilium et tuos 


Praebente Divos— 


and my friend is made happy and I grow considerable merely from the 
opinion of your partiality for us. Dyer is expected back every hour from 
Tunbridge, with the Master of Trinity’s hand to his certificate,” which 
completes the number required.* Then I shall put the affair en train at 
Newcastle House.°® 


The Chancellor, upon receiving a certificate either directly from 
the Heads of Houses or, as in this case, from a representative of 
the candidate for a degree, customarily petitioned the crown through 
one of the secretaries of state.*° This Newcastle did on July 17.” 
By August 2 Dyer had his mandamus, and on that day set out from 
London for Cambridge.’? By August 5 he probably had his degree, 
for on the 15th Wray wrote to Yorke: 


After all your solid benefits to poor Dyer, you are extremely gracious to 
pursue him with your good wishes. My friends at Cambridge crowned all 
their favours to us by detaining him (in this most empty vacation) scarce 
two whole days for his degree.** 


*T.e., June 30, 1751. 

* Robert Smith (1689-1768), Master of Trinity College 1742-68. 

®*A majority of the Heads of Houses—at this time 9 out of 16. See 
Cantabrigia Depicta, A concise and Accurate Description of the University 
and Town of Cambridge [1776], 102. 

® Add. Ms. 35,401, f. 143. 

20D. A, Winstanley, The University of Cambridge in the Eighteenth 
Century (Cambridge, 1922), 170. 

11 Public Record Office, State Papers, 36/116, no. 87. 

12 Wray to Yorke, August 6, 1751; Add. Ms. 35,401, f. 148d. 

18 Add. Ms. 35,401, f. 150. 
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Philip Yorke later became a notorious sponsor of candidates for 
mandate degrees,** but in the case of Dyer, Wray’s words to Yorke, 
that he “will not discredit the protection you grant him,” ** seem 
appropriate. Dyer could not have claimed a degree on the basis 
of birth, but the records of the lawsuits in which he took part as a 
young man, his notebooks, and his poems, show that he was “ intel- 
lectually qualified ” to hold the degree of Bachelor of Laws awarded 
him. 

RautpeH M. WILLIAMS 

Wellesley College 





VARIANTS TO THE PREFACE TO LYRICAL BALLADS 


In the second volume of Professor de Selincourt’s recent edition 
of Wordsworth’s poems, which includes most of the prefaces,* 
the editor does not mention certain material to be found in W. 
Hale White’s edition of the Longman MSS.? This material con- 
sists of two passages of approximately five lines each; several 
verbal variants, ranging in length from one word to a line; and 
evidence of the possibility that Coleridge contributed the note on 
Chaucer in the Preface to Lyrical Ballads (1800).° 

In place of the third paragraph as printed in the Preface to 
Lyrical Ballads, Hale White finds this MS reading: 


For the sake of variety and from a consciousness of my own weakness I 
have again requested the assistance of a Friend who contributed largely to 
the first volume, and who has now furnished me with the long and beautiful 
[White adds, “ (these last three words struck out)”; probably by Coleridge] 
Poem of Christabel, without which I should not yet have ventured to 
present a second volume to the public.‘ 

** Winstanley, Unreformed Cambridge, 88, 357 (note 143), 358 (note 
150). 

*® Wray to Yorke, July 30, 1750; Add. Ms. 35,401, f. 132d. 

1The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Oxford, 1944, ii, 383-462. 
The Preface to The Excursion is omitted. 

2A Description of the Wordsworth and Coleridge Manuscripts in the 
Possession of Mr T. Norton Longman, New York and Bombay, 1897. 

* De Selincourt, ii, 387n?. 

* Letter to Biggs and Cottle, September 30, 1800, summarized in White, 
pp. 18-20 (ef. de Selincourt, ii, 385n*.) which has only “ For the sake of 
variety . . . own weakness I” of this passage. This letter from Words- 
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On October 10, 1800, however, Wordsworth wrote Biggs and Cottle 
to cancel the paragraph beginning “ For the sake of variety ” down 
to the words “do almost entirely coincide,” and to print the 
paragraph thus: 


It is proper to inform the Reader that the Poems entitled the Ancient 
Mariner, the Foster-mother’s Tale, the Nightingale, the Dungeon, and 
Love, are written by a friend, who has also furnished me with a few of 
those Poems in the second volume, which are classed under the title of 
“ Poems on the Naming of Places.” ° 


A variant, verbal and positional, from the first quotation above, 
appeared as a footnote to the words “ first volume ”: “ 'The Poems 
furnished [‘ (struck out), says White; but later restored] supplied 
by my Friend are the Ancient Mariner, the Foster-Mother’s Tale, 
the Nightingale, the Dungeon, and the Poem entitled Love.” *® Also, 
in his letter, October 10, 1800, to Biggs and Cottle, Wordsworth 
wrote the opening sentence to the Preface as follows: “ The first 
volume of these Poems, under the title of Lyrical Ballads, has 
already been presented” in lieu of the printed version of 1800: 
“The first Volume of these Poems has already been submitted. 
97 
A more difficult problem is the authorship of the Chaucer note, 
for Mr. White, having studied the Longman MSS, concluded: 
“The note about Chaucer is his [in Coleridge’s hand], and was 
probably suggested by him, for the following words are interpolated 
in his handwriting at the end of the paragraph to which the note 
refers: ‘(See Bottom of page for notes to be printed, like the other 
notes at the Bottom of the Page).’”*® Professor de Selincourt does 
not mention the possibility that this note is Coleridge’s, and indeed 
the fact that it is in his hand does not prove it to be Coleridge’s, 
for Wordsworth was willing to use any one as an amanuensis, 
members of his own family, Crabb Robinson, or his gardener, John 


.* 


worth, in Dorothy’s hand with corrections and additions probably in Cole- 
ridge’s, is not in Knight’s or de Selincourt’s editions of Wordsworth’s 
letters. 

* White, pp. 27-8; ef. de Selincourt, ii, 385n*. This passage is given in 
Early Letters, pp. 255-6. 

®° White, p. 19n*. 

7 White, p. 27; cf. de Selincourt, ii, 384. 

® White, p. 19. 
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Carter. On the other hand, we have evidence: (1) that Coleridge 
corrected at least the first part of the MS of the Preface;*° (2) 
that he probably struck out “long and beautiful,” describing his 
“ Christabel,” because he, as co-author of the Lyrical Ballads, may 
have thought the words too close to self-praise; (3) that the note 
is in Coleridge’s handwriting, and that possibly he suggested this 
specific example to amplify Wordsworth’s theory; and (4) that 
Coleridge for the inclusion of the note added special instructions, 
which seem to set it apart from the other notes.** Coleridge’s ad- 
mission that the Preface was “ half a child of my own brain ” ** may 
suggest more than his well-known influence on Wordsworth’s mind; 
perhaps this note illustrates a more concrete contribution to the 
Preface. At any rate, the possibility of Coleridge’s authorship 
should be mentioned. 
MARKHAM PEACOCK, JR. 
The Virginia Polytechnic Institute 





THOMAS MOORE AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


When the comic duel between Jeffrey and Thomas Moore had 
been sufficiently lived down by both parties, Moore became an 
occasional contributor to the Edinburgh Review. Nine articles 
between 1814 and 1834 came to be known as his. Eight of these, 
clearly identified through the correspondence or diaries published 
by Lord John Russell, were reprinted by Richard Herne Shepherd.* 
The ninth, a review of Charles Overton’s Ecclesia Anglicana, a 
Poem in the number for October, 1833, is identified through the 
Napier correspondence.? One more article can I think safely be 


® The initials “ W. W.” were added to the note by Professor de Selincourt 
to distinguish it from his own notes. 

1° White, pp. 18-20. 

11 See Coleridge’s parenthetical instructions above. 

72 Letter to Southey, July 29, 1802 (Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
ed. E. H. Coleridge, Boston and New York, 1895, i, 386). See the rest of 
this letter, however, for his denial of complete agreement with Wordsworth’s 
theories. 

* Prose and Verse . . . by Thomas Moore (London, 1878). 

* Moore to Napier, August 31, 1833.—Selections from the Correspondence 
of the late Macvey Napier (London, 1879), p. 137. 


3 
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ascribed to Moore, though it was not reprinted by Shepherd and is 
not found in any known list of Moore’s works or of Edinburgh 
authorships. 

Early in 1826, it appears, Jeffrey was in need of a light hand to 
enliven the Review, and Moore was in need of money 


y- Moore’s 
diary records on January 30: * 


. about a week ago I wrote to Jeffrey to tell him I was at my wit’s end 
for money, and to ask him whether (if I could hit upon no better mode of 
raising it) he could advance me a hundred pounds out of the funds allowed 
for the ‘ Review,’ and let me work it out in the year. On Saturday (28th) 
I received his answer, saying, that it was the very thing he was going to 
write to me about, as he never wanted the help of a ‘ fine, light hand’ like 
mine more than at present.... ‘to entrap me (as he says) with base 
money,’ he incloses a bill for one hundred pounds. 


Moore goes on to say that he has put away the bill and will use it 
only if he has to—for “ these jobs ” require too much time and labor 
for the amount of the reward. He seems to have found no alterna- 
tive, however. Under the heading of February “ 20th and 22nd” 
he records that he has written to Jeffrey “to tell him he might 
expect an article from me this next week.”* And on the “ 23rd 
and 25th ” he says: “ Wrote some of my article for the ‘ Review.’ ” ° 
On the twenty-sixth he writes: “ Walked over to Bowood [Lord 
Lansdowne’s country house] to consult ‘ Sully’s Memoirs.’”® No 
mention is made of the review in this entry, but Moore sounds 
unusually purposeful in his pursuit of an old French historical 
memoir. On March third he announces that he has sent off his 
“ article ”—still unnamed—to Jeffrey,” and on March seventh he 
“sent to Power Jeffrey’s bill of exchange for 100 1.” ® 

Jeffrey was always eager for any work from Moore’s pen and 
exceptionally so at this time. He would therefore no doubt use 
promptly whatever he received. Number 86, the February (1826) 


®’ Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore (ed. Lord 
John Russell), (London, 1853-56), v, 44-5. 

* Tbid., 50. 

5 Thid. 

® Ibid., 51. The work referred to is Mémoires .. . de Henry le Grand 
by Maximilian de Bethune, Duc de Sully. A number of editions appeared 
between 1662 and 1814. 

7 Moore’s Memoirs, v, 52. 


5 Ibid. 
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number of the Review, did not appear until sometime between the 
fourteenth and the twenty-first of April,? and would thus be the 
number most likely to contain the unnamed contribution from 
Moore. Among the subjects handled in this number, that of “ Irish 
Novels ” (Article v) most obviously suggests Moore. The article 
itself sounds like his lively and humorous writing. And on page 
369 the reviewer says: 

The following exploit ... would have been too incredible even for a 
romance, if the history, not of Ireland, but of France, had not borne full 
testimony to its truth—the narrative being little more than copied (as the 
author had better, perhaps, have acknowledged) from the account given by 
Sully of the retaking of Fescamp by Bois-rosé. 


He then quotes a passage from the novel under review, and in a 
long footnote—“ to compare the novelist with the historian ”— 
prints the parallel passage in French from “ Sully’s narrative.” 
There can be little doubt that the reviewer is Tom Moore. 


ELISABETH SCHNEIDER 
Temple Uniwersity 





“CONVEYERS” AND FORTUNE’S BUCKETS IN 
RICHARD II 


At the end of the deposition scene in Richard II, Bolingbroke, 
the new king, orders his attendants to “convey ” Richard to the 
Tower. Richard, whose miseries seem but to sharpen his love of 
word fancies, seizes upon Bolingbroke’s verb and cries: “O, good! 
convey! Conveyers are you all, / That rise thus nimbly by a true 
king’s fall.” (1v. i. 317-8) The usual editorial comment on the 
noun conveyers is that in addition to its obvious sense in context it 
includes a quibble on the meaning of “ thieves.” 

I suggest that while the meaning of “ thieves’ 
present, Shakespeare was also thinking of something alse. As I 
hope to show at length elsewhere, Richard II is noteworthy for the 
way in which certain themes — metaphors and symbols — recur 
throughout the text. To me, and I think to Shakespeare and his 


> may indeed be 


®*Creevey Papers (ed. Sir Herbert Maxwell), (London, 1904), 1, 99; 
Moore’s Memoirs, v, 57; also (less precise) Lady Seymour, The ‘ Pope’ of 
Holland House (London, 1906), p. 252. 
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audience, the conveyers of Richard’s speech echoes a passage some 
130 lines earlier in the same scene: 


Now is this golden crown like a deep well 

That owes two buckets, filling one another, 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down, unseen, and full of water. 

That bucket down and full of tears am I, 

Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. (184-9) 


The conveyers of the passage cited earlier surely recalls the buckets 
of Fortune’s well. Indeed, the two passages contain the same meta- 
phor. In both cases Bolingbroke and his partisans are symbolized 
by the upper bucket (conveyer), while Richard, the “true king,” 
is represented by the lower one. 

The NED does not record so early a use of conveyer in this sense. 
The first recorded use in the general sense of “ a thing that conveys, 
or transmits,” is from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1621). 
Applied specifically “to various mechanical contrivances, e. g. 
for conveying grain, chaff, flour, etc. in a mill, timber to the wheel 
in a saw-mill,” and so forth, the word seems not to have been used 
before the 1880’s either in England or in America. 

That Shakespeare had such a use of conveyers in mind, however, 
seems fairly certain from the striking resemblance of the two 
passages. May we not, then, fairly say that he anticipated the 
modern meaning of the word by some three centuries? 


RicuHarp D. ALTICK 


Ohio State University 





ESTERO 


In the Disputa del almo y el cuerpo there is question about the 
reading of the last half of line 2%. In his edition of the text’ 
Menéndez Pidal suggests “que tu mi (sist en) estero.” The 
letters in parentheses are entirely cut off in the manuscript * and 
form what he supposes to be the beginning of line 14 of the 
manuscript. 


1 Revista de Archiwos, 1900, p. 453. 
? Archivo Histérico-Nacional, Ofia 82-P. 
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In his edition * Felipe Monlau reads “ que tu minestero.” That 
is, he does not consider estero a separate word. However, there 
seems to be need of several letters, whereas Monlau supplies here 
only one letter, the n of minestero, since the mi is at the end of 
line 13. 

Returning to Menéndez Pidal, then, and accepting his suggestion 
of (sist en), we still need a possible meaning for the word estero. 
Menéndez Pidal says in a note, “ Entiendo estero = estelo,” but he 
does not explain what he means by estelo. The manuscript shows 
clearly an r, not an 7. J. D. M. Ford, in his copy of Menéndez 
Pidal’s text, admits doubt concerning the meaning of both estelo 
and estero. He offers no interpretation, leaving the whole phrase in 
question. 

I suggest that estero be read as the equivalent of modern Spanish 
estera, i.e. matting. In modern Spanish there is also in use the 
word estero, with the meaning “acto de esterar.” The Latin 
etymon for estera is storea.® As for the ending 0, such a coinage 
was possible after the pattern plata—plato, banca—banco, bielda— 
bieldo, cinta—cinto.® 

The touch of realism which the translation matting gives to the 
passage (hiding money in the mattress) might be expected in 
Spanish. Moreover, it would agree well in tone with the two 
following lines, where the reader sees the man handling and 
counting his money.’ 

ANNE WUEST 

University of Colorado 





° Escuela Superior de Diplomdtica: Coleccién de documentos y muestras 
de monumentos literarios de la Edad Media, Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1865. 

* Old Spanish Readings, p. 22, note p. 133, and p. 224. 

® Menéndez Pidal, Manual de Gramatica histérica espafiola, paragraph 
13 (2). 

* Cf. Mauricio Schneider, “ El colectivo en latin y las formas en -a con 
valor aumentativo en espafiol ” in the Boletin de la Academia Argentina de 
Letras Ir (1934), pp. 25-92. 

*The author wishes to acknowledge assistance from the editors of 
Modern Language Notes in finding material for this article and in organ- 
izing it. In fact, even some of the wording (the last two lines of the 
fourth paragraph) was suggested by Dr. Spitzer. 
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JEAN HAYS, PLAGIARIST OF RONSARD 


Jean Hays, author of the tragedy Cammate, published with it a 
collection of verse, among which there is an elegie beginning, 


O que Ronsard me plaist et sa facgon d’escrire.* 





As if to prove that he is telling the truth, he printed in the same 
volume * the following sonnet: 


1. Quand je suis tout baissé sur vostre face belle, 
2. Je voy dedans vos yeux, je ne scay quoy de blanc, 
3. Je ne scay quoy de noir, qui m’esmeut tout le sang 
4. Et qui jusques au coeur ma poitrine bourelle. 

5. Je voy dedans Amour qui battant de son aisle, 

3. Ores bas, ores haut tousjours me regardant, 

7. Et son are contre moy coup sur coup desbandant, 
8. Me laisse dans le sein une playe immortelle. 

9. Tant s’en faut que je sois alors maistre de moy, 
10. Que je vendrois mon pere et trahirois mon Roy. 
11. Las! guerissez-moy donc en confessant l’offence. 
12. Si vous la confessez, je me rends satisfaict, 

13. Me donnant un baizer pour toute recompense, 
14. Encor qu’il soit bien grand le mal que m’avez faict! 


~ 


Nearly all of this is borrowed from a sonnet of Ronsard in the 
second book of his Amours.’ Lines 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10 are identical, 
line 1 varies only in that Ronsard has “ belle face ” instead of “ face 
belle,” and lines 4 and 5 are partly copied from these of Ronsard: 


4. Et qui jusques au coeur de veine en veine passe. 


5. Je voy dedans Amour qui va changeant de place, .. .* 


Hays must have realized that his plagiarism was a little bold, for 
he made some effort to attenuate it in a later version.° 


6. Comme un oiseau leger toujours me regardant, 
7. Et son are coup sur coup contre moy desbandant.® 





1In Premieres Pensées, Rouen, T. Reinsart, 1598, p. 1°7 

*Pp. 81. 

* Laumonnier edition, Paris, Lemerre, 1914-19, vol. 1, p. 171. 

‘Ibid. Lines 8, 11, 12, 13, and 14 are not copied from this sonnet, 

° Ibid., p. 182. 

° There are several other variants but they do not affect the borrowings. 
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Such imitation, said to be the highest form of flattery, must have 
been all too common in this period; for, after all, Hays is merely 
doing for Ronsard what Ronsard and the other members of the 
Pléiade did or advocated doing for the Greek and Roman writers. 


LANCASTER E. DABNEY 
The University of Texas 





CLAUDE BILLARD’S POEM ON LA MILICE 
CHRETIENNE (1620) 


In the early years of the 17th century, Charles de Gonzague, duc 
de Nevers, aided by the Pére Joseph * and his brother Capuchins, 
sought by various means to incite Europe to a holy war against the 
Turks. For this purpose the duke set up in September of 1617 a 
new international military order, la milice chrétienne, which almost 
succeeded in uniting Christendom against the Turk. Pére Joseph 
made extensive preaching tours, thought he had the Spanish court 
on his side. The duke began to raise men on a large scale and 
started construction of five ships in Holland; but before these 
forces were ready, the treaty of Choczin was signed in 1621. To cap 
the climax, Spain in 1622 refused permission to establish the 
milice. 

In 1620,? after the duke had begun enlisting men, Claude Billard 
dedicated * to him a poem of some 250 lines in Latin and French 
on the milice chrétienne.* It is without literary value, but it gives 
an accurate account of the struggles against the Turks and the 
activities of the duc de Nevers. It contains also some items of 
more special interest. 

First Billard courageously calls the pope and the emperor to 
task: “ Sainct Pere, dormez-vous? quel sommeil vous retient?” 
and to the emperor, “Aigles, que faites-vous ? ” 


1 Joseph du Tremblay, often referred to as the “ Eminence grise” and as 
Richelieu’s alter ego. The facts stated here are already established. 

* The date appears on the manuscript. 

* Billard had already dedicated his tragedy, Guaston de Foix (1610), to 
the duke. 

*The Latin title is Sancta militia faustum omen: sacrifique belli in 
Turcos prognostocoii latino gallicwm. Mr. fr. 4724, folios 108-15, at B. N. 
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He refers also to the Lepanto* of James I: 


Le Roy d’Angleterre, 
Le plus scavant des roys, qui fit en vers la guerre 
Aux Tures ensanglantez de sa docte Pallas 
Quand Lepante, brave sous nos braves soldas, 
Y vient pour nous ayder. . 

A passage in the poem and the date (1620) prove that Billard 
lived somewhat longer than has yet been established. The author 
tells us that his second son had enlisted in the milice and that he, 

Avec la mesme main ira fendre la presse, 

Qu’il escrira les faicts d’un Charles de Nevers 

Et de tant de guerriers honorez par mes vers. 
Pere, je porte envie & ces chams de victoire. 

Si soissante et dix ans n’avoyent borné ma gloire 
Pour les fureurs de Mars... .® 

Finally, there is on the last page a reference to the king’s (or 
rather Richelieu’s) suppression of duels: 


Duels esteins par nostre Roy... 


LANCASTER E. DABNEY 
The University of Texas 





CARLYLE ON CHAUCER 


In Past and Present Carlyle mentions Chaucer and expresses an 
attitude toward the older English literature which anticipates that 
held by nearly all scholars today; i.e., Chaucer is not the first of 
our poets: “ Thinkest thou there were no poets till Dan Chaucer?” * 

In view of this enlightened attitude, then, it is all the more 
surprising to note the opinion reflected in this apparently hitherto 
uncited allusion to Chaucer by Carlyle in his Reminiscences: 


Edward Strachey was a genially-abrupt man; ‘ Utilitarian’ and Democrat 
by creed, yet beyond all things he loved Chaucer and kept reading him.... 


®In Poetical exercises at vacant hours, 1591 with the French version 
by Du Bartas, La Lepanthe. 

*This confirms evidence from other sources that Billard was born in 
1549-50. See my Claude Billard, John Hopkins Press, 1931, p. 10. 

* Cf. C. F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion, 1357-1900 (Cambridge, 1925), 0, ii, 247. The passage occurs in 
chapter xvi of book 11; see, e. g., Past and Present (New York: Scribner’s, 
1897), p. 130. 
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Dressed in the simplest form; walked daily to the India House and back, 
though there were fine carriages in store for the women part;—scorned 
cheerfully ‘the general humbug of the world,’ and honestly strove to do 
his own bit of duty, spiced by Chaucer and what else of inward harmony 
or condiment he had.? 


One cannot help being struck by Carlyle’s apparent surprise at 
finding that a ‘ Utilitarian’ and ‘ Democrat’ can at the same time 
read Chaucer and actually enjoy him. The latter part of the pas- 
sage, too, suggests the romantic conception of Chaucer all too current 
throughout the Victorian period: indifference toward him as a great 
narrative poet and interest in his work mostly because of its less 
valuable aspects, in itself largely a hang-over from the eighteenth- 
century opinion of Chaucer as a poet chiefly memorable for his 
coarse and crudely comic tales. 
THomas A. KIRBY 
Louisiana State University 





J. Q. ADAMS AND CHAUCER 


A recent bookseller’s catalogue lists and reproduces a Chaucer 
allusion deserving of wider notice, an autograph manuscript poem 
of eight lines by John Quincy Adams: 

To Miss Emily Ward 
‘Up rose the Sun—and up rose Emily’ 
Five hundred years have pass’d away 
Since Chaucer, in that single line, 
Pourtray’d a damsel of his day, 
Whose Soul was pure and fair as thine 


And thou art rising like the Sun 

And, be thy destiny the same— 

With him a cloudless race to run, 

And close in still serener flame. 
John Quincy Adams 


Washington 28 January 1834 


*C.'E. Norton (ed.), Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle (London, 1887), 
II, 124. The passage occurs in the chapter dealing with Edward Irving. 

* Cf. Goodspeed’s catalogue no, 378, p. 3, item 4. I am indebted to Mr. 
G. T. Banks, the head of Goodspeed’s department of autographs, for 
information concerning the manuscript, which has been sold to an unidenti- 
fied purchaser. Mr. Bank’s cooperation made it possible to correct one or 
two minor errors which appeared in the piece as printed in the catalogue. 
The two stanzas are written on a sheet measuring 7% by 10 inches. 
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The reference is of interest not alone because of the eminence of 
the author (who, incidentally, was 66 when he composed these 
lithesome quatrains) but also on account of the implication of line 
3: that Chaucer, in presenting the heroine of the Knight’s Tale, 
was portraying a lady of his own time, a view quite in keeping 
with more recent Chaucerian scholarship. The approving attitude 
of our sixth president, too, is in sharp contrast to the many hostile 
references to Chaucer current in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 
THomas A. KIRBy 
Louisiana State University 





HOUSMAN’S TWISTING OF SCRIPTURE 


To the suggestive list of reminiscences in A. E. Housman’s poetry 
compiled by G. B. A. Fletcher and reprinted by Grant Richards * 
should be added Isaiah 55: 1-3, as the indubitable point of inspira- 
tion for the following stanza: 

Ho, everyone that thirsteth 

And hath the price to give, 
Come to the stolen waters, 

Drink and your soul shall live. 


The Biblical source, customarily interpreted as the Second Isaiah’s 
address to the Jews on the eve of returning from exile, is: 


Ho, everyone that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath 
no money: come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 


. 


money and without price. ... Incline your ear, and come unto me: hear, 
and your soul shall live. 


The modern poet has seized upon an idealistic outery of the 
Hebrew prophet as the springboard for a carpe diem justification of 
an illicit amour, a circumstance that sharply accentuates the somber 
and brooding bitterness of his mood. 

CHaRLEs E, Mounts 

University of Florida, 

Gainsville, Fla, 





1 Richards, Grant. Housman, 1897-1936, New York, 1942. 
? Housman, A. E. More Poems, New York, 1936, xxii, p. 34. 
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“GO, FOR THEY CALL YOU, SHEPHERD ” 


Of the opening stanza of “ The Scholar Gipsy,” C. B. Tinker and 
H. F. Lowry write: “The function of the shepherd ... is not 
clear. What is the quest which is to be renewed by moonlight? Is 
it the same quest as that of the scholar-gipsy, or merely emblematic 
of the spiritual quest of the thoughtful soul? And who is the 
companion that is to share it? ”—perhaps Clough, they suggest.* 

The poem well illustrates Arnold’s strange power to indulge a 
romantic imagination without losing his grasp upon reality. He 
found himself able to entertain either of two contrary states of 
mind—a fancy that the wanderer was still alive, and a knowledge 
that this was probably not so.2 Hence he wisely designed his poem, 
not as an account of an actual meeting which few could credit, but 
as a series of reflections preliminary to such a meeting: the sort of 
thing that came into his mind while he idled away a summer 
afternoon.® 

So much he allowed to his “ victorious common sense”: from 
that point, it was imagination’s turn. Now he could reach forward 
to that later hour when the Gipsy might “On some mild pastoral 
slope Emerge ” among the rustics.* Then an outsider’s best chance 
to see him would come if, at the critical moment, he should be in 
the company of a shepherd; and Arnold’s mind turned at once 
to the one in the field before his eyes. But the hour was too early ; 
hence he made no effort to detain the man from his usual tasks ; 
rather, he invited him to return after these were completed; then 
the two would watch, and hope that they might discover the 
wanderer’s secret—if, indeed, it had as yet been committed to him 
by heaven. 


‘ 


W. H. FrReNcH 


Cornell University 





1The Poetry of Matthew Arnold (London, 1940), 208-9. 

"Cf. 136 ff. 

* Five of the appearances were at night (73, 84, 109, 129, 214); four 
during the day (92, 104, 106, 116) ; two probably at dusk (57, 58). All who 
are mentioned as having speech with him are rustics. 

‘Cf. 216; also 57, 63. That the “quest” is a meeting with the Gipsy 
has been suggested by J. W. Bowyer and J. L. Brooks in The Victorian Age 
(New York, 1944), 1105. 
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“THE SINAI-FOREHEAD’S CLOVEN BRILLIANCE” 


In this line (“ One Word More,” 97) Browning was perhaps 
permitting himself a little display of erudition. Every one knows 
why Moses’ forehead was brilliant; but why cloven? To quote 
J. R. Dummelow: * 

The Hebrew verb rendered ‘shone’ [in describing the appearance of 
Moses’ face when descending from the holy mountain] is derived from the 
word meaning ‘horn,’ which is used figuratively to denote rays or flashes 
of light proceeding from a luminous object. ... The Vulgate .. . ac- 
cordingly says of Moses’ face that it was cornuta, which has led to the 
curious representation of Moses with horns, as seen in early art. 


In a single line, Browning managed to refer to both translations. 


W. H. FreNcH 


Cornell University 





REVIEWS 


Essence and Attitude in English Romanticism. By S. B. LILJEGREN. 
Uppsala: Almgqvist and Wiksells ; Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1945. 
Pp. 253. (Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
samfundet, XXXVII, 2.) 


This book by the professor of English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala is an outgrowth of his earlier monographs on 
Werther and on Sartor Resartus. Most of his critical and historical 
ideas are of German and French provenience; and his knowledge 
of recent American and British scholarly studies, as his bibliography 
betrays, is insufficient for his ambitious undertaking. 

The title is obscure and misleading. “ Essence” apparently 
means to Liljegren the fundamental inner spirit of Romanticism, 
German and French as well as English; but just what that spirit 
may be he never clearly explains. Apparently it consists to him in 
some vague “ emotive philosophy ” which is sentimental in quality, 
and in which what he calls “ ’hypertrophie du moi” (egomania) 
is the most constant feature. “ Attitude,” on the other hand, is 
“Vétalage du moi,” or self-display by means of all kinds of pos- 


1The One Volume Bible Commentary (New York, 1920), 83-4. 
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turings, mannerisms, styles in hairdressing and in clothing, etc. 
He would reduce the history of Romanticism to a succession of 
changes in these attitudes or manifestations. From Richardson, 
through Goethe and Byron, to Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, Gautier, 
de Musset, and Dumas, the historically noteworthy phenomena in 
his view are the varieties of posturing,—the “ public tearfulness, 
public melancholy, public badges (especially attire), of l’hyper- 
trophie du mov” (p. 121). The Man of Feeling, be he Werther, 
Manfred, or Dantes, had to be “ recognizable as such by his outer 
appearance: hair, facial expression, and dress” (p. 130). “The 
attitude became the primary thing (if not the only one) about the 
same time in England, France, and Germany; . . . the advertise- 
ment was blatantly intensified, while the ‘ goods’ (i.e. the mood 
genuinely experienced) shrank to exiguous proportions” (p. 172). 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus and Thackeray’s Yellowplush Papers were 
written in disgust with a Romanticism that had “ degenerated into 
an artificial attitudinizing cult” (p. 233). Liljegren has little 
difficulty in showing that a strong interest, friendly or hostile, in 
poseurs is present in those works which he chooses to discuss, and 
that in some cases it was probably transmitted from one author to 
another. But in all this there is nothing, except details, that is new 
or valuable. 

In his eagerness to support his version of the history of Roman- 
ticism, Liljegren sometimes falls into misinterpretations. He 
alleges that both Richardson and Sterne thought it was even more 
important to give the outward impression of sensibility than 
actually to possess it (p. 34), which is an untenable accusation. 
He quotes a famous passage from Sterne with the intention of 
demonstrating that author’s self-absorbed egomania, although what 
Sterne is obviously insisting upon is that even in a desert he will 
find something outside of himself to call forth his affections (p. 40). 
But the predominant error throughout this book is the implication 
that inasmuch as Romanticism resulted in selfish attitudinizings in 
some works of some authors, therefore it was wholesome and un- 
affected in none; that, in other words, intrinsically and historically 
the affectations were more important than the sincerities. This is a 
false and denigrating doctrine, as Liljegren himself uneasily and 
temporarily admits in one or two disclaimers (e.g., p. 46). He 
ignores authors and aspects of the Romantic movement which would 
not support his theory. Although his title suggests that he is making 
a study of the English movement, he omits any consideration what- 
ever of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley, and of the main 
tenor of the works of Scott. If one wishes to be as exclusive as that, 
one should forego the pretense that one is generalizing about 
English Romanticism. Liljegren consistently disregards those 
great romantic authors who in entire sincerity wrought with the 
twofold purpose of ennobling the individual and also of reforming 
society. 
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There has recently been too much glib generalization in this field, 
In his History of Western Philosophy Bertrand Russell tries to 
sweep Romanticism into the Limbo of Futility by audaciously 
asserting: “ It is the revolt of solitary instincts against social bonds. 
. . . By encouraging a new lawless Ego it made social cooperation 
impossible, and left its disciples faced with the alternative of anar- 
chy or despotism.” Only a journalist would suppose that his lord- 
ship speaks as an authority on romantic literature; but other 
writers with seemingly better credentials have perpetrated almost 
equally unwarranted generalizations,—e. g., Jacques Barzun, whose 
Romanticism and the Modern Ego 1 have dissected elsewhere 
(JEGP.). Now Liljegren adds his contribution to the flux of ill- 
considered utterances. The significant truths about Romanticism 
are too complex to be encompassed in these facile simplifications. 
The reality is intricate, almost as complex as the totality of life 
itself; and it is vain and presumptuous folly to attempt to interpret 
the nature or the history of Romanticism without weighing the chief 
evidence and consulting its most learned interpreters. 


ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 





Iiterary Study and the Scholarly Profession. By HArptn Crate. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1945. Pp. xvi + 
150. $2.25. 

English in the Universities: An Inaugural Lecture. By JAMES 
SUTHERLAND. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 30. 


Professors of English, like teachers of other humane disciplines, 
feel in these days a new and more urgent responsibility to their 
students and to society. Consequently many English scholars have 
been taking stock of their past failures no less than of their achieve- 
ments and have been charting desirable courses for the future. The 
two books listed above are examples of this salutary self-examina- 
tion. Professor Craig’s volume, a series of lectures given under the 
Walker-Ames Foundation at the University of Washington in 1944, 
is the more ambitious. Having practiced his profession in many 
American universities and having established an international repu- 
tation as an Elizabethan scholar and as an historian of ideas, Pro- 
fessor Craig is admirably qualified for the task he has set for him- 
self. His purpose in these lectures he describes as an attempt to 
recall and organize his own experiences as a teacher of literature, 
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and on the basis of that to determine the cultural effects of literary 
study. 

He justly describes his own qualifications for the work he has 
undertaken. “I have,” he writes, “been an earnest, thinking, 
industrious man all my life and am not willing to admit that I do 
not know what I have been doing for more than forty years.” The 
book does not disappoint the expectations aroused by this sentence. 
It is above all a serious and earnest record of Professor Craig’s own 
opportunities and frustrations. In the course of his scrutiny he 
makes many pronouncements, often trenchantly expressed, with 
which all his colleagues are sure to agree. For example he strongly 
disapproves of the inveterate tendency of American universities 
to organize themselves on the model of private business, an ar- 
rangement in which the faculties become hired men and the 
students customers. And his plea that in the future not pro- 
fessional administrators but men of learning control education will 
meet with a vigorous assent. His warning against the tendency of 
scholars to limit their competence to the literature of one century 
or to one literary type is especially salutary for men who should 
preserve and interpret the values which form the fabric of our 
civilization. To the same effect is his vigorous statement that 
teachers of English should be concerned not only with the descrip- 
tion of ideas but with their truth. In illustration of this belief he 
becomes a critic of life—as when he inveighs against the modern 
“unwarranted theory that life is nothing but a cosmic trap,” or when 
he infers from his lifelong study of the drama that “tragedy is in 
the nature of things, and comedy only an aspect.” More often 
Professor Craig talks a little tediously to other teachers in terms of 
his trade. Many pages of his volume are thus devoted to mere shop 
talk, and it must be admitted, Profesosr Craig’s essays display the 
faults of many a classroom lecture. He is often hortatory, often 
discursive, and often oracular. “ There is in the world,” he remarks 
with an air of discovery, “a profession which might be called the 
learned profession. Its practitioners are scholars.” In spite of 
some such stylistic blemishes Professor Craig has completed a task 
worth doing, and in a way to stimulate teachers and scholars to a 
rigorous examination of their ideals and methods. It may en- 
courage them to reform and unite for the great undertaking which 
lies immediately ahead. 

Professor Sutherland’s lecture has much of the charm and ease 
expected of an inaugural lecture at an English university. He 
first describes the qualifications which he thinks a student of Eng- 
lish should possess and then discusses what and how he should be 
taught. His first demand is that the men and women studying 
English should be “ sensitive to the medium of prose and poetry, 
able to respond to words and rhythm to the cadence of English 
speech, English prose, English verse.” This innate sensibility to 
literature as an art is a demand that most of us now too seldom 
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make. But Professor Sutherland hastens to assure us that students 
must pass beyond the stage of “ aching joys ” and “ dizzy raptures ” 
over books to become scholar-critics, persons able to read The 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot as Arbuthnot read it, or to read Julius 
Caesar as Ben Jonson may have read it in the First Folio. He 
therefore believes that the great tasks of the scholar-critic are to 
bring out what is permanent in the literature of the past and to 
re-create for us the milieu into which a work of art was born. For 
a writer is at the mercy of every reader’s experience. These are 
the foundations upon which Professor Sutherland builds all his 
conceptions of the duties of teachers and of the character of students 
most likely to respond to their efforts. Every page of this little 
pamphlet is good reading, for Professor Sutherland’s wisdom is no 
less profound for the amenity with which he displays it. 


Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL 
Columbia University 





Heinrich Heine: Germany. A Winter’s Tale, 1844. English 
Version by HERMAN SALINGER. Introduction by HERMAN 
Kersten. New York: L. B. Fischer [1944]. xix + 156 pp. 


$2.75. 


A century after the publication of Heine’s Wintermarchen we 
are presented with this first translation of it by Herman Salinger. 
It is spaciously printed and a model of bookmaking. Herman 
Kesten’s editorial work is appropriate ; he gives a short biography of 
the poet and ten pages of terse notes, the greater part of their 
contents drawn from Heine’s prose writings. A reference to 
Zaupach’s dramas might have been added to elucidate the end of 
Chapter 17. The appropriateness of Kestner’s Preface, however, 

may be questioned: his gripping account of personal experiences in 
French concentration camps under Nazi pressure is moving enough ; 
his sombre j’accuse of our present world grim and justified ; but ‘his 
bombload loosened here stuns us to such an extent that we are 
hardly in the mood for Heine’s graceful though murderous satiric 
foil, and against the shadows of our recent years Heine’s exile in 
Paris as a pensioned notable makes us wish for the good old days 
of Metternich. Furthermore, Kesten’s paean on Heine “ the fear- 
less ” seems as unsophisticated as his professed “faith in reason ” 
and his doubt “ that fools are incurable.” There is, of course, more 
than a kernal of truth in all of Kesten’s parallels, but it is a matter 
of discretion not to introduce a poet with the trombones of dooms- 


day. 
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The translation of the five hundred quatrains (two thousand 
verses!) of Heine’s journey from Paris to Hamburg by Dr. Salinger 
is no mean performance judging by sheer bulk alone. The rhythmic 
problem, to be sure, is not one of great difficulty. These doggerels 
of four and three accents, with a choice of two or three syllables 
to the foot and only two rhymes in the second and fourth lines 
present few obstacles to English versification. Yet, the number of 
feminine rhyme words which the even lines require is somewhat 
limited in English and the substitution of masculine rhymes is a 
little jarring but scarcely avoidable. There is, of course, an 
abundance of participles (waging—raging etc.), but they soon be- 
come monotonous. A still greater danger, not always avoided by 
the translator, is the frequent use of the spondee (deadlock—wed- 
lock), especially when the rhyme is split (bring you—sting you), 
which Heine, superb master of rhyme, employs only for a desired 
burlesque effect (Mondschein—Punsch ein). More disturbing, 
perhaps, are the trisyllabic rhymes (like wearily—eerily, princi- 
pality—morality) which have the tendency to accelerate the tempo 
and draw the weight of the rhythm and the attention of the reader 
too much toward the end of the line; the same effect is produced 
by a marked, limerick-like gradation of accents in the translation, 
which dissolve the more even and continuous flow of Heine’s meter 
into disconnected epigrams. Finally, there are a number of recur- 
ring patchwords like I guess, to a certain extent, in fact, which be- 
come irritating when used in the rhyme (no doubt of it—out of it). 
Nevertheless, probably due to the elasticity of the meter, the lines of 
the original and the translation tally to an astonishing extent. 

The translator obviously gains in versatility and assurance in the 
progress of his work, even from canto to canto, but there are lucky 
strikes from the beginning. While the four last stanzas of the 
famous sixth chapter are excellent, the spiritus familiaris, the lictor 
following the poet, is not uncanny enough and treated a little con- 
descendingly. He should not be called “ a fellow,” is not “ dumpy ” 
but “ stocky ” (untersetzt), and his axe should not shine “ through 
creases and cracks” of his mantle. Why the skeletons of the 
Three Wise Men should have had “ oily ” heads is as little plausible 
as why they should still hold their scepters “ royally ” in their bony 
hands, except for the sake of rhymes. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that a translation of this bulk could be perfect in every line, 
however, certain places such as the beginnings and endings of 
cantos, or climactic points, where Heine’s verse rings unforgettably 
in our ears, demand a special effort from the translator. I am no 
match for Mr. Selinger’s skill where he is at his best, but I could 
not help trying my hand at improving upon his renderings where he 
napped. With the last stanza of Chapted 1x he takes liberties not 
warranted by the text (the reader is referred to the original for 
comparison) and I set my own version (right side) against his: 


4 
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I wept and wept. The tears welled 
up 

as the multitude passed by, 

and I heard again: “Vive )’Em- 
pereur! ” 

that ancient haunting cry. 


In Chapter x: 


My friends the Westphalians with 
them 

I drank in the old days at Gottingen; 

in the eye a tear and under the table 

beer puddles we got a good wetting 
in. 


In Chapter x1: 


O Hermann, ’*t is you we can thank 
for these things! 

and hence, as is proper and fitting, 

you shall have a monument. I sub- 
scribed. 

In Detmold it soon will be sitting. 
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I wept that day. I suddenly felt 
my eyes with tears were filling 
when I heard the loving call of yore, 
the “ Vive l’Empereur ” so thrilling. 


My dear Westphalians of old 
with whom I in Géttingen drank 
until in sentimental embrace 
we under the table sank. 


O Hermann, this we owe to you! 
Hence a monument will be erected 
to you, as is fitting. I subscribed. 
Near Detmold a site was selected. 


The burlesque solemness of Chapter x1x is marred by poor rhymes 
and lack of simplicity. It could be rendered as follows: 


1. O Danton, you atoned for it, 
you made a sad mistake, 
along on your soles, along on your 
feet 
your fatherland you can take. 


2. Half the realm of Riickeburg 
on my boots I carried away; 
I never saw in all my life 
roads of such sticky clay. 


The end of this canto again demands a much closer adherence to 


the text: 


Used as he is to the London life, 

*t is a very narrow shelf, 

And he’s getting vapors, he’s even 
afraid 

he someday might hang himself. 


I saw him day before yesterday morn 

bent over the roaring logs 

of his fireplace, cooking with sor- 
rowful mien 

some porridge for his dogs. 


Used to the ways in Great Britain, 
he thinks 

this narrow life unappealing, 

he feels splenetic and fears, some 
day 

he’ll hang himself to the ceiling. 


I found him early yestermorn 
bent over the fireplace, weary and 
cooking with his own august hands 
for his sick dogs an aperient. 


But the reviewer must not expose his own infelicities too much 
and stick to his criticism. There are, as could be expected from a 
Heine scholar, few places where Mr. Salinger erred in interpreta- 
tion of the text. In 111, the stick is not a poker but the ramrod of 
the musket. I propose: 


8. Indeed, the rod never disappeared, 


7. They still are stalking so stiff 
they carry it now inside; 


and slick, 
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like candles, as if they were tal- for the intimate “thou” will the 
lowed ; older “ he” 

the ramrod with which their in their memories ever abide. 
sergeants once 

thrashed them, they seem to have 
swallowed. 


In rx, the cooking should be Germanic and not German; cabbage 
green should be kale; Biickling is smoked herring; Krammetsvogel 
are thrushes and not larks. In x11, the Herren vom hohen Rate 
are not Lords of high estate but the high priests of the Synedrion. 
The goose girl did not flee to the castle in xtv. The old German 
colors may not be reversed in order (I propose for lines 2 and 4: 
for a trophy proud and bold—its colors are black, red gold). The 
somewhat hidden pun on Mendelssohn in xvi 5 is indeed hard to 
render, but, no doubt, Heine played with Kapelle and Kapellen- 
meister. Eliminating Mr. Salinger’s uncalled for addition in line 
2, the stanza might be altered with a substitution which would at 
least attempt to give the intended meaning of line 4, i. e. Mendels- 
sohn’s christianization : 


With Lea, Abraham begot / young Felix. This grandson of Moses 
made quite a success of christianity, / oratorios he now composes. 


My list of queries is, of course, not complete, but my objections 
are few in number compared with the “ goods” and “ excellents ” 
I have marked in my copy. Mr. Salinger is especially successful in 
rendering the rollicking fun of Chapters x1 and xu, the lofty 
sarcasm of the apostrophy to Christ in the x111th, and the mixture 
of seriousness and burlesque in the description of the Barbarossa 
dreams from xv to xvuI. The conversation with his mother and 
with Campe are good throughout and the second stanza of XXvI is 
‘even an improvement on Heine with the somewhat rum-heavy 
tongue of Queen Hammonia in the breaking of the rhyme: 


I am growing old. For I was born 
when Hamburg was founded, well be- 
fore your day. My mother was Queen 
of Fish at the Mouth of the Elbe. 


One might well wish that the success of this publication would 
warrant a second edition which Mr. Salinger could revise in peace. 
It is amazing that he found mood and time for his translation in 
the bustle of camp life, and my criticism is meant as an encourag- 
ment, not as a disparagment of his accomplished task. 


Ernst FEISE 
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The Classical Republicans. By Zera 8. Finx. Northwestern Uni- 
versity Studies in the Humanities, No. 9. Evanston, IIL: 
Northwestern Univ. Press, 1945. Pp. xi-+ 225. $4.00. 


It is natural that the attention of students of seventeenth century 
England should be focussed chiefly on the democratic and equalitarian 
tendencies in it which lead directly to our own day. Even Archi- 
medes required a place to stand; and there is no doubt that during 
the Civil War the Levellers hammered into its general shape the 
platform of political principles which the English-speaking world 
has steadily been striving to perfect. But if we are to stand firmly 
on Burke’s pinnacle of reason and have all history under our eye, 
and so to maintain our principles with critical flexibility, it is 
necessary to consider other theoretical platforms which the seven- 
teenth century constructed out of the past and its own experience 
and bequeathed at least to the eighteenth. It is thus very satis- 
factory to have added to our impressive studies of the Levellers 
and the Diggers, this detailed account of the classical republicans 
whose idea of the balance of a mixed state played so large a part in 
eighteenth century English theory and in the deliberations at 
Philadelphia, though it no longer has much vital appeal today. 
Indeed, in the hands of a less objective and scrupulous student 
than Mr. Fink—of one given to the sedulous grinding of modern 
axes on seventeenth century grindstones—the classical republicans 
might have fared rather badly; but one does not have to be Hob- 
besian or Fascist to understand their fear that the equalitarian 
forces their times unleashed might result in anarchy, or their effort 
to find in republican Rome and in Venice the models of a polity in 
which the ideal mixture of democracy, aristocracy and monarchy 
produced a dynamic stability. Harrington, Milton, Henry Nevill 
and Algernon Sidney—Mr. Fink’s chief subjects—were all critics 
of Hobbes, wrote much of liberty, and made severe sacrifices for it. 
But they were “ classical ” not “ modern ” republicans because the 
events of their times confirmed in each a bent of mind which 
sharply differentiated between liberty and anarchical license and 
which sought in checks and balances a means to establish and 
preserve a just equilibrium between freedom and the authority of 
law. The accounts in Mr. Fink’s opening chapters of the progress 
of the theory of the mixed state from Polybius and Cicero to 
Guicciardini, Machiavelli and the English humanists, and particu- 
larly of the importance of Venice in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century mind as the perfect and apparently immutable embodiment 
of this ideal, are very useful contributions to our knowledge. Every 
student of the period has been aware of the pervasiveness of the 
tradition ; and the influence of Contarini’s elaborate description of 
the Venetian republic—“ equally balanced, as it were with a pair 
of weights ”—is to be found everywhere. But no one has studied 
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this influence with so much accurate detail or so judiciously esti- 
mated its significance ; and it is chiefly in the idealized light of the 
most serene republic that Mr. Fink newly illuminates the political 
thought of the figures who are the subjects of his succeeding 
chapters. 

From this point of view the treatment of Harrington is naturally 
the most satisfactory. The Roman republicans, Machiavelli, and 
Venice were indubitably his chief sources, and (for all the wheels 
within wheels of Oceana’s constitution) he was a relatively simple- 
minded man, supposing with the naiveté of a political mechanic 
that self-interest and machinery can be geared to control human 
nature, and so producing the most deceptively practical and the 
least inspiring of Utopias. Everyone who treats of Harrington 
must engage in the not always rewarding exercise of analyzing and 
summarizing his elaborately detailed and decorated blue-print ; and 
Mr. Fink, with the Venetian model clearly before him, brings out 
the significance of much that had escaped Liljegren and Russell 
Smith. Harrington’s refusal (or inability) to present his consti- 
tution in the context of informing ethical and philosophical ideas 
must always be a source of great dissatisfaction to some and of 
great relief to others; but one problem which Mr. Fink very properly 
emphasizse leaves food for the speculation about fundamentals 
which Oceana’s machinery very often seems designed to prevent as 
disintegrating. It is the problem of the aristocratic element in the 
mixed state—the centre of the balance, and whether it should be in 
some degree hereditary, should depend upon wealth, or should be 
confidently expected to be provided by nature in terms of wisdom 
and virtue. This indeed is the central problem of the whole tradi- 
tion; and it is ably handled again in Mr. Fink’s excellent chapters 
on Nevill, Sidney, and the post-Restoration republicans, and neces- 
sarily bulks largely in his chapter on Milton. 

To close students of Milton, this chapter—though it illuminates 
aspects of Milton’s political thought very often ignored by both his 
critics and idolators—will seem in some ways unduly limited in ap- 
proach. Since even modern writers who should know better persist 
in confusing the Miltonic and Leveller ideas of liberty, it is well that 
his fear of “ mere democracy ” should be underlined in terms of his 
consistent adherence to the idea of the mixed state, the parallels 
between his free commonwealth and Venice, and his acceptance 
(in a modified form) of the classical and Machiavellian conception 
of a nobility. Much is here done to remedy our still appalling 
ignorance of Milton’s political debt to the ancients; and there are 
valuable discussions of his effort to reconcile this appeal and the 
mixed state with a supposed return to old English principles, and 
of his temporary acceptance of Cromwell as the Lycurgean legislator 
always vainly posited by the classical republicans as the founder of 
the perfectly balanced polity. But one regrets that these matters 
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are treated with so little reference to the total body of Milton’s 
thought; for while it is true that the ideas of a mixed state and of 
a nobility of wisdom and virtue were two (perhaps the two) 
constant elements in his political theory, both were the products of 
much more fundamental and constant convictions which are touched 
upon here only very lightly. 

Milton always provides a serious problem for the historian of 
seventeenth century political ideas because (unlike Harrington) 
he was so very much more than a political thinker. His political 
notions were the products of beliefs of much broader significance, 
embracing areas supernatural as well as natural; and in this at 
least he is representative of the age, so many of whose confused pre- 
occupations find their reflection in him. I hope it will not be taken 
as an undervaluation of what Mr. Fink has so adequately done, if I 
express my feeling that what is true of the chapter on Milton is in 
some measure true of the study as a whole. He sets out to examine 
one complex of ideas—one whose significance and interest have 
been vastly underrated, and he analyzes it with admirable precision ; 
but one wishes that it had not been necessary so rigorously to delimit 
the area of study or to abstract the complex so completely from the 
total body of seventeenth century thought. It was already abstract 
enough in itself. Within the limits set, much more might have been 
done in the way of contrast. The fundamental differences in con- 
viction between Harrington and Milton, as I have been at pains to 
try to suggest elsewhere, are at least as illuminating as the idea of 
the mixed state which they have in common; and such contrasts 
would have helped to remind us of the general pattern of the 
whirlpool in which this tradition is one eddy. But the pattern of 
the eddy was itself much modified in its progress by the “ experi- 
ences and other factors” whose existence is here briefly acknowledged 
in a footnote. Harrington was, for example, deeply conscious of the 
appeal of the doctrine of the Levellers (none of whom find a place 
in Mr. Fink’s index); and Oceana, like large parts of Milton’s 
political writings, was chiefly designed to accomplish the Levellers’ 
ideal ends without running their risks. On the other side, the idea 
of the mixed polity found a place in the thought of Protestant 
theologians from Calvin down to Samuel Rutherford, John Robin- 
son, and Roger Williams, was in fact one of the chief sources of that 
congregational theory of church government whose political in- 
fluence was so great on both sides of the water; but this too, with 
the religious values associated with it, finds no place in the study, 
in spite of its having for Milton an importance at least equal to the 
influence of the ancients and Venice combined. These and other 
such complexes significantly modified the complex here studied, 
and in the process gave it what vitality it had. To leave them out of 
account is to sequester out of the world into Atlantic and Utopian 
and Venetian polities; for any complex must be seen in terms of 
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the varied pressures of the time, ethical, philosophical, religious, 
and practical, if one is not to run the risk of losing the sense of 
vital human experience which alone is abidingly significant and 
interesting. 
ARTHUR BARKER 
University of Toronto 





“ Paradise Lost” in Our Time: Some Comments. By DovucGias 
Busu. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1945. 
Pp. xii +117. $2.00. 


In this urbane little volume Professor Bush undertakes to ans- 
wer the charges against Milton which have been made by Mr. T. 
S. Eliot, Mr. Ezra Pound, and a whole group of satellites with a 
persistence which is supposed in some circles to have overturned 
Milton’s reputation. Quite properly centering his fire on Eliot, 
not as poet of course but as critic, Professor Bush protests that a 
half dozen asides delivered with whatever degree of Mr. Eliot’s 
famed obliquity and with whatever gargantuan assurance are a very 
small and rather poor thing indeed to have accomplished so great an 
alleged result, and then settles down to an examination of the note 
on Milton’s verse which is supposed to constitute Mr. Eliot’s 
broadside. The conclusion which is arrived at is “ that every time 
Eliot quotes and directly comments upon the text of Milton he 
clearly betrays a lack of perception and understanding.” The 
methods by which this conclusion is reached are as convincing as 
the conclusion itself is damning. Thus are disposed of, partly by 
scholarship’s weapon of plain fact, some of the most influential 
and widely heralded critical pronouncements of our time. The 
lesser of Milton’s critics get as much attention as they deserve; 
Mr. G. Rostrevor Hamilton, for example, gets a footnote. 

On the positive side, Professor Bush rests his defense on some- 
thing more than the style and sound with which Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith largely contented himself in a somewhat similar volume, and 
proceeds on the basis of Mr. Eliot’s own dictum that though whether 
a work is literature can be determined only by literary standards, 
the greatness of literature involves such other standards as ethical 
ones as well. Bush believes and argues persuasively that Milton’s 
view of life remains significant; at the same time he performs the 
useful service of giving proper emphasis to the often over-looked 
fact that underlying Eliot’s aesthetic objections to Milton is a very 
real personal distaste for the man and his ideas. 

The last two chapters are devoted to “ Characters and Drama” 
and “The Poetical Texture,” the first of these containing an 
examination of the Satanist fallacy, which Professor Bush reminds 
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us is by no means dead, and the second examining in greater detail 
the charge of the Milton detractors that the style and diction of 
Paradise Lost are stiff, dead, artificial, and un-English. The 
excellent point is made that the classicists among whom Mr. Eliot 
enrolls himself cannot condemn Milton for his art without con- 
demning nearly the whole body of classical poetry as well. Bush 
finds in this circumstance the explanation of the strange phe- 
nomenon that the anti-Miltonists do not invoke the classics, but 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Donne. There are other fine things in 
this chapter, all set forth with the discernment and balanced judg- 
ment which characterize Professor Bush’s work. 

Perhaps the best thing about this little volume is that it is a con- 
tribution toward righting the balance between the old and the new. 
That Mr. Eliot has done more than any other writer to create a 
taste for a new kind of poetry none would deny. That the creators 
of the new react violently against what is established is a recurrent 
literary phenomenon. That the flourishing of one school, however, 
does not demand the denigration of another and that in the king- 
dom of poetry there are many mansions—this, too, is true, and it 
~ 4 underlying proposition on which Professor Bush bases his 
00k. 

Z. S. FINK 


Northwestern University 





Icelandic: Grammar, Texts, Glossary. By STEFAN EINARSSON. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. Pp. xxxvii + 501, 
19 Illustrations. $5.50. 


All those interested in or concerned with instruction in the 
Icelandic language in this country or elsewhere in the English- 
speaking world, especially on a more advanced level, will welcome 
this extensive and carefully prepared text-book by Dr. Stefan 
Einarsson, Professor of Scandinavian philology at Johns Hopkins 
University. It enhances his already established reputation as an 
authority in the field of Icelandic linguistics, not least phonetics. 

The circumstances leading to the writing of the book are thus 

described in the preface: 
This book owes its inception to the decision of the American Council of 
Learned Societies to sponsor emergency foreign language courses in the 
Johns Hopkins University in the academic year 1941-42. Icelandic was to 
be one of these languages, and it was expected that the course would be 
taken by some American officers going to Iceland. 


The response to the planned course in Icelandic seemed, how- 
ever, to indicate that the book would be used chiefly by soldiers or 
others actually in Iceland and by linguistic students in this country 
and elsewhere, especially teachers who are also interested in Old 
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Norse-Icelandic. Accordingly, the book was designed especially 
with those two groups in mind, the latter being now its principal 
beneficiary, with the war, fortunately, brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

The book is divided into four main parts, beginning with the 
Grammar (pp. 1-180), of which 30 pages are devoted to the 
pronunciation alone. This large space allotted to the various 
phases of the grammar is in itself a clear indication of the thorough- 
ness with which the subject is treated, and with commensurate 
accuracy. In fact, this is the most complete Icelandic grammar 
available in the treatment of Pronunciation, Inflexions, Syntax, 
as well as colloquial speech. 

The second main part (Texts I, pp. 181-246) consists of trans- 
lations and grammatical exercises both in Icelandic and English. 
Wisely, the author has paid special attention to making these exer- 
cises continued reading material rather than unrelated sentences. 
Further, the exercises are classified according to their contents, 
which is of great practical value. 

The third main section (Texts 11, pp. 247-273), which has as 
its title “ Daily Life and Daily Speech,” is a detailed and many- 
sided description of Icelandic colloquial speech, customs and man- 
ners. Some of these reading selections are, to be sure, largely enu- 
merations, but they are highly informative. Lastly, there are some 
samples of Icelandic folk-tales, with a short introduction on Ice- 
landic folk belief, a fundamental factor in the cultural history of 
the nation. 

The fourth and concluding part of the book is an Icelandic- 
English glossary of full 200 pages, really quite a dictionary in 
itself, and compiled with extreme care. In the course of a critical 
reading I have found but a very few translations where I would 
prefer other renditions, such as some of the translations of Icelandic 
place-names, always a matter of personal opinion, and probably 
the author was primarily interested in rendering such names as 
literally as possible to ensure correct understanding of them. The 
pronunciation of every word is phonetically indicated, which is 
indeed an important feature. 

Besides the preface and the main parts, already described, there 
are practical suggestions for the use of the book, a topical index 
and a bibliography of works in various languages on Icelandic 
language, history and literature. Cognizant of the fact that there is 
always room for disagreement as to what to include in a bibliography 
of this kind, I feel nevertheless that such a book as Professor 
Sveinbjérn Johnson’s Pioneers of Freedom (1930) might well have 
been listed among the works on the history of Iceland. 

A map of Iceland, several drawings, and many well-executed 
illustrations by the young Icelandic artist Halldér Pétursson add 
to the attractiveness and the usefulness of this splendid book, the 
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general appearance of which is in all respects of a very high quality 
and a credit to the Johns Hopkins Press. 

Teachers and other serious students of Icelandic will find this 
text-book of Dr. Einarsson’s a most useful source of information 
and an equally dependable guide. We are, therefore, greatly in- 
debted to him and all those who aided and encouraged him in this 
timely and significant undertaking, including Professor Kemp 
Malone of Johns Hopkins University to whom the book is dedicated, 
and most deservedly in view of his long and fruitful interest in 
Icelandic and Old Norse language and literature. 


RicHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 





Strange Seas of Thought: Studies in William Wordsworth’s Phi- 
losophy of Man and Nature. By Newton P. STALLKNECHT. 
Duram, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1945. Pp. ix + 284. 
$3.50. 


Wordsworth was a poet before he was a philosopher, and very 
likely a philosopher because he was the particular kind of poet that 
he was. In making the human mind the “main region” of his 
song, in formulating through The Prelude the biography of his 
deeper ego, he inevitably concerned himself not only with ethical, 
but also with ontological and cosmological questions. If, as poet, 
he does not systematize his views except as poets must, he neverthe- 
less does not resist a certain wary systematization: what Professor 
Stallknecht calls the presentation of “the rational aspect of a 
philosophy that is not itself primarily rationalist.” And he achieves, 
during his ideologically expansive period (chiefly through the stretch- 
ing effect of contact with Coleridge) at least one synthesis of major 
importance in the intellectual history of English Romanticism. 
The eight essays here first collected by Professor Stallknecht have 
undergone considerable revision since their initial appearance in 
PMLA between 1929-1937. Wordsworth scholars who have found 
use for Professor Whitehead’s illuminating remarks on the poet’s 
philosophical position will discover with pleasure that the Words- 
worthian synthesis stands up well under the sympathetic scrutiny 
of another professional philosopher. 

Despite its faults and its close rivals, The Prelude is the great 
synthetic achievement of English Romanticism. Wordsworth’s real 
contribution, in Professor Stallknecht’s view, consists in the demon- 
stration that sensationalism and idealism are no more incompatible 
than Alpha and Omega; that a superstructure of imaginative in- 
sight can be legitimately reared upon an empirical base; and that 
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this synthesis can be utilized as a kind of written constitution for 
the operation of the self-realization principle of romantic individual- 
ism, and also as a frame of reference for the highest purposes of 
poetry. 

Although the first five chapters contain a number of revealing 
statements, the book reaches top form only in the three closing 
essays, on the ethico-religious consummation of The Prelude, on the 
philosophic implications of the Ode to Duty, and on the poet’s 
tragic failure to see that the two ideals of self-realization and of 
self-transcending duty can be reconciled without doing ultimate 
violence to either. There is no better extant statement of this 
dilemma than Stallknecht has here given. On the negative side, it 
will probably seem to many other Wordsworth scholars that the 
author has placed undue emphasis upon the influence of Boehme in 
the formation and expression of the poet’s opinions; that the essay 
on The Ancient Mariner is out of place in the present collection ; 
and that Professor Stallknecht has failed in the admittedly difficult 
assignment of definitively clarifying Wordsworth’s views on the 
religious function of imagination, a clarification which is extremely 
pertinent to his purpose. 

As Professor Stallknecht modestly asserts, these essays do not 
overturn the best modern estimates of Wordswoth. The value of 
the book is corroborative, but corroborative in the good and special 
sense that the author has expressed, often with great freshness and 
precision, what had hitherto been set forth only in loose and am- 
biguous language, and has contrived, by skillful and painstaking 
definition, to throw into sharper outline some important aspects of 
Wordsworth’s philosophy of man and nature. 

CARLOS BAKER 

Princeton University 





Pascal: Genius in the Inght of Scripture. By EMILE CAILLIET, 
Professor of French Literature and Civilization at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, 1945. Pp. 383. 


All students of Pascal will find this an essential book. It is a 
full-length biography of Pascal, with special concern for the in- 
fluence of the Bible on his spiritual development; it is a store- 
house of ideas and suggestions that may tempt the researcher or the 
controversialist ; it is a summary of Pascalian scholarship, with 
innumerable critical judgments on recent studies, many of them 
totally inaccessible in America today. 

Although the author (like all authors) had more than a single 
purpose in the writing of his book, his underlying, his recurring 
purpose is suggested by his own words (p. 324) : 
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All true psychology, for Pascal, has its starting point in religion. Viewed 
in this light, the Pensées would then reveal their Biblical structure: they 
constitute the mirror of a life lived and meditated more and more in the 
light of Scripture. 


The words reveal the author’s cast of mind and predispositions. 
Ile is a Doctor of Protestant Theology; he is a psychologist who 
received the doctorate for his work on symbolism and the primitive 
spirit; he is an observer who has roamed widely, following Des- 
cartes’ example of studying in le grand livre du monde. Necessarily, 
his character and his experience are reflected in his judgments. 

I suppose we all make a Pascal in our own image. Pascal was 
so rich and various that he can be a skeptic for the skeptics, 
orthodox for the orthodox, an honnéte homme for the worldly. 
Professor Cailliet has avoided the temptation (to which Vinet 
yielded) to make Pascal a fellow-Protestant. He does, however, 
make of Pascal a “ pre-Catholic” of the ancient covenant, like 
Saint Paul, whom Professor Cailliet likes to call Saul of Tarsus. 
What is more, he pretty well proves his case by quotation. The 
objector can certainly prove the opposite by choosing other quota- 
tions. Thus we have a typical Pascalian pair of contrary truths, 
which can only be reconciled in a higher order. 

As may be expected, Professor Cailliet’s treatment of the theo- 
logical issues so deeply involved with Pascal’s life is excellent. His 
summary of Grace and Free Will, Pelagius and Augustine, 
Thomism, Calvinism, Jansenism, and Jesuitism, seems to me the 
best informed and most judicious brief treatment I have read. He 
has gone to the sources, which the literary men are usually incapable 
of understanding, and which the clerical writers are unable to assess 
with Professor Cailliet’s scrupulous detachment. 

There are, of course, strictures to be made. I feel in the book a 
change of direction. It begins as a biography of Pascal for the 
reader who knows little or nothing of him. But as the author 
warms to his task, he devotes more and more space to controversy 
with other writers, forgetting his gaping charge by the wayside. 
Even the external facts of Pascal’s life are slighted as the book 
hastens toward its end. In this connection, the proportions of the 
book seem to me peculiar. Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to 
the Provinciales, only 24 specifically to the Pensées—although, to 
be sure, the author has made constant reference to the Pensées in 
the course of his book. The fact is that the author has written at 
most length about the matters which most interest him. Though 
this is surely his right, I think his book suffers by it. 

Whoever would challenge Professor Cailliet on the ground of 
theological definition must look well to his weapons. The prospect 
of such a combat fills me with terror. Nevertheless, I would point 
out that Professor Cailliet, in defining such terms as predestination, 
is too inclined to accept Protestant, rather than Catholic authority. 
Having discharged this shaft, I turn and flee. 
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There are other cavils to be made. Professor Cailliet’s enthusiasm 
leads him sometimes to excess, as when he calls the trial of Arnauld 
before the Sorbonne “a kind of prelude to the French Revolution.” 
He exaggerates, I think, the importance of the young Pascal to his 
own times, by calling him, at 23, “ one of the first Christian laymen 
of his day.” The style of the book is sometimes difficult, and some- 
times obscure. (“The man in Sainte-Beuve not only lacks the 
deep faith necessary to interpret Port Royal, but he is mediocre, 
almost cynical, the most trained, the most broken in mind to meta- 
morphoses.” ) 

But these are minor strictures. The book is a very important 
one, the product of profound learning, long and arduous thought, 
and love. It is a worthy tribute to Pascal, worthy of being laid on 
his green grave. 

Morris BisHop 

Cornell University 





Ben Jonson: Poet. By Grorce BuRKE JOHNSTON. (Number 162 
of the Columbia University Studies in English and Com- 
parative Literature.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. x-+ 175. $2.00. 


George Burke Johnston’s monograph is negligible, in spite of 
his praiseworthy purpose. The author attempts “to find out what 
kind of a poet Jonson is, what his conception of poetry was, what 
materials he used (that is, what he considered poetic), and if 
possible why he was a poet.” By considering Jonson’s mythology, 
some of his religious poems and satires, and his references to 
“chivalry,” to masques, and to Inigo Jones, Mr. Johnston soon 
limits his scope to what he calls “ the native tradition.” The con- 
clusion he arrives at is that the label of “ classicist ” does not always 
fit Jonson, and that Jonson was a poet because he “ caught a vision 
of the glories of learning and imbibed an abhorrence of ignorance.” 

Although one may agree that the tags of literary criticism are 
not always applicable to Ben, Johnston’s discussion does not demon- 
strate the thesis. One looks in vain for any solid consideration of 
“ fit measure, numbers, and harmony.” The omission is inexcusable 
when one is concerned with Jonson as a “ classicist,” if we take 
“classicism ” to mean construction and versification that is care- 
fully proportioned, and if we are considering the art of a poet who 
said to Drummond “ that Donne for not keeping of accent deserved 
hanging.” In his last chapter the author attempts to forestall 
such criticism by starting to consider classicism as defined above. 
What he does, however, is to return to his concern with subject 
matter and speak briefly of Jonson’s use of rhyme and, more 
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briefly, of the metrical variety Jonson displays. Thus, when the 
author writes that in the poems, Jonson’s “ shaping imagination ” 
“stamps even chaos with form,” he is speaking of the very thing he 
has not demonstrated. 

Much the same criticism can be leveiled against his answer to why 
Jonson was a poet; for it is hard to see how such a question can be 
answered satisfactorily without first considering the purpose of 
individual poems and drawing conclusions therefrom. Yet in his 
discussion of “ chivalry ” and of the satires, Johnston fails to relate 
portions of a poem to the entire poem, or if he does consider an 
entire short poem, he fails to place it against the corpus of Jonson’s 
work. In writing his chapter “The Learned Librarie of Don 
Quixote,” he forgets that Jonson admitted he may have been guilty 
of praising “ some names too much,” 


But ’twas with purpose to have made them such. 


Thus, in discussing the Speeches at Prince Henry’s Barriers, for 
example, Johnston simply points out that English heroes are listed 
and apparently fails to see that the entire work is an exhortation 
to Henry to follow in the footsteps of English rulers who were 
illustrious in both peace and war. Likewise, in his discussion of 
some of the satires, by relying upon Owst’s Literature and Pulpit 
and O. J. Campbell’s Comicall Satyre, Johnston points out that in 
poems and plays one finds material similar to passages in medieval 
sermons and contemporary satire; but he makes no attempt to 
analyze how the material is used by Jonson. Aside from the re- 
mark that “ fleshly sinners did not greatly rouse the ‘ satyr’ unless 
they supplemented their weakness with vanity or hypocricy,” one 
leaves the chapters with no understanding of the basis of Jonson’s 
satirical position or his purpose in writing the poems. 

All of Johnston’s major topics are handled somewhat less than 
satisfactorily. When he feels compelled to say something about 
Jonson and the metaphysical poets, he admits that he has “ made no 
effort to count or tabulate images.” Instead he points out verse 
forms in medieval religious lyrics that are similar to “ A Hymn to 
God the Father ” or calls attention to the fact that Jonson listed the 
angelic hierarchy and referred to the phoenix—with the purpose 
of indicating that in the religious poems Jonson’s inspiration was 
Christian, not pagan. Although apparently not a disciple of 
Stainer or Octavius Gilchrist, Johnston uses the Conversations as 
infrequently as we might have expected them to. Consequently he 
seems surprised at the scarcity of sonnets, forgetting that Jonson 
“cursed Petrach for redacting Verses to Sonnets, which he said 
were like that Tirrants bed, wher some who were too short were 
racked, other too long cut short.” Indeed, this quotation would 
have been just as appropriate for the author’s attempt to “track 
down ” Jonson’s critical theories as any of the three passages he does 
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instance—if not more so. Particularly unfortunate, however, are 
his chapters dealing with the relationship between Jones and John- 
son and with Jonson’s mythology. His belief that Jones was in- 
fluential in Jonson’s development as a dramatist is hampered by 
chronology and by the availability of Renaissance folk themes. But 
the greatest weakness of this belief is the same as that in the dis- 
cussion of mythology. The author is aware that C. F. Wheeler’s 
treatment of classic myth in Jonson is inadequate and “ must be 
tempered” with Douglas Bush’s work, but he overlooked Bush’s men- 
tion of treatises on mythology that afforded the Renaissance with 
summaries of “presque . . . tout ce que les anciens en ont dit.” A 
knowledge of the works of Comes, Cartarus, and Gyraldus, or of the 
emblem literature of the age, particularly such works as Cesare 
Ripa’s Iconologia or the Hieroglyphica of Valerianus, would have 
provided the author with something specific to say about Jonson’s 
“shaping imagination ” and would certainly have modified his re- 
marks on the masques and related poems. Throughout his mono- 
graph, instead, Johnston attempts to use a sprightly style and 
sprinkles his discussion with references to Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Mother Goose, Mark Van Doren’s “ Wit,” and such fancies as 


Nicholl, naturally enough, emphasizes the side of the metaphor closest 
to the masque, lovers of Jonson’s poetry will probably be even more in- 
terested in the other side of the metaphor, which evokes a picture of the 
ponderous Ben pausing to watch a group of small boys sailing their ships 
in a gutter, or possibly a still earlier picture of small Ben himself taking 
part in the annual sailing. 

E. W. TALBERT 


Duke University 





Jean Mairet. La Sophonisbe. Edition critique avec Introduction 
et Notes par CHARLES DEDEYAN, publiée sous le patronage 
de la Société des textes francais modernes. Paris: E. Droz, 
1945. Pp. xlvi + 131. 


Worshippers of Baal may have looked upon Sophonisba’s death 
as typifying the fall of an empire, but literary historians regard 
the Carthaginian heroine as facing the future rather than the past. 
Trissino’s Sofonisba is called the first Italian tragedy; Mairet’s 
Sophonisbe, the first French classical tragedy; and now an edition 
of the latter play, issuing from Paillard’s press at Abbeville on 
Oct. 10, 1945, shows that from liberated France we may again ex- 
pect contributions to knowledge of French classical literature. The 
new edition is made like those that were published before the war 
by the Société des textes francais modernes. The text reproduced 
is that of 1635. Variants are given from six subsequent editions. 
The introductory material includes a sketch of Mairet’s life, a study 
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of the play’s sources, and an estimate of its aesthetic value. In the 
copy the author was kind enough to send me, he has made the 
following corrections, which should be noted by those who purchase 
his book: 


P. 20, n. 1, 1. 2, read comme en latin, mais cf. v. 171 subjonctif: quoique 
la Fortune vous? 

P. 25, 1. 1, read vostre visage, 

P. 29, 1. 234, read remis ma lettre 

P. 82, after v. 1209 he supplies a missing line: 


S’il n’a jamais connu ce qui peut m’excuser? * 
P. 109, 1. 1771, read & le soin 


I may add that “ Nous avons en effet retrouvé son [ Mairet’s] 
acte de baptéme” (p. viii) is unintentionally misleading, for the 
document was found in the eighteenth century by the fréres Par- 
faict, then, in 1883, by Tivier, and has since that time been em- 
ployed by Dannheisser, Marsan, and myself in our efforts to 
determine the dates of Mairet’s plays. Nor would I present (cf. 
p. xii) the Galanteries du duc d’Ossone as following “ Christoval de 
Monroy y Sylva,”* for Puibusque’s suggestion of imitation has 
been amply refuted by Rigal and Lintilhac. Moreover, the omis- 
sion of a comma on p. xxxvii is unfortunate, as an unwary reader 
may think that “ p. par Otto Bamberg, 1890” means that Silvanire 
was published by Otto Bamberg‘ instead of understanding that 
Otto published his edition of Silvanire at Bamberg. 

These slips do not seriously diminish the value of M. Dédéyan’s 
edition, which will make this important play much more readily 
accessible than it has been in Vollmdller’s reprint of 1888, or in 
those of earlier date. 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 





Freudiamsm and the Literary Mind. By FrevERIcK J. HOFFMANN. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1945. Pp. 
x + 346. $4.00. 


This valuable book summarizes Freudian theory, traces its spread, 
and the understanding and misunderstanding of it, considers the 
problem of influence in general, and then examines carefully for 


1The correction should read: comme en latin, mais cf. vv. 171-2 sub- 
jonctif: quoy que . .. la Fortune . . . Nous 

* The omission of this line makes the numbering of the verses incorrect 
from this point to the end of the play. 

* Read Cristéval Monroy y Silva. 

‘Such a mistaken interpretation is the more likely as “ Silvanire, p. 
par Otto Bamberg, 1890 ” is followed immediately by “ Sophonisbe, p. par K. 
Vollméller, 1888” and “ Sylvie, p. par J. Marsan, 1905.” 
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Freudian evidences the works of James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
Franz Kafka, Thomas Mann, Sherwood Anderson, Waldo Frank, 
and Conrad Aiken, Ludwig Lewisohn, Henry Miller, Dylan Thomas, 
Graham Greene and Arthur Koestler. The book ends with a dis- 
cussion of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Dostoevski, ‘ irrationalist ’ 
precursors of Freud. Mr. Hoffmann’s statement of Freudian 
theory is adequate for his purpose, and his definition of the limits 
of influence affirms that all prior theorizing is “ inferior to aesthetic 
practice at the moment of such practice.” 

“ Joyce’s interest in psychoanalysis,” says Mr. Hoffman, ‘ 
while certainly not central, has played an important role in 
determining the style and content of his last two novels: (1) He 
regarded the dream work, and especially the suggestive ambiguity 
of words, as a factor of much importance in the development of 
experimental writing. (2) More than any other writer of his time, 
he was aware of the several stages by which the individual recedes 
from consciousness, and of the aesthetic problem involved in each 
case. (3) He thought that much of character motivation could be 
more adequately developed by recourse to the psychoanalytic ex- 
planation of familial relationships, than by any other method.” 

The chapter entitled “ Lawrence’s Quarrel with Freud ”—Mr. 
Hoffman calls it the quarrel between artist and scientist (if Freud 
is simply a scientist)—contrasts Lawrence’s faith in the Uncon- 
scious with Freud’s reliance upon the ego as guardian of these dark 
forces. 

Kafka and Mann are treated together because “ Kafka’s rejection 
of Freud leads to a personal relationship with a powerful but in- 
comprehensible God, whose irrational caprice demands an act of 
faith beyond reason and above collective ethics,” whereas “ Mann’s 
acceptance of Freud leads to the development of a hopeful ethical 
and religious scheme, in which the irrational energies of the id are 
slowly being brought within the benevolent control of the ego and 
of all its social and political accessories.” That Kafka, under 
Kierkegaard’s influence, is more intensely aware of the hopelessness 
of modern man, Mr. Hoffmann admits; but it is his hope that an 
effective peace after this war may justify Mann’s reasoned optimism. 

The author calls Sherwood Anderson psychoanalyst by default 
because there is little evidence to prove any vital intersection 
between psychoanalysis and Anderson’s fiction. 

The influence of Freud on Frank remains positive, although 
Frank has been a vigorous critic of psychoanalysis. Using the 
dream form in all his novels, Frank furnishes what Freud will not 
allow : “ the creative means of victory over death—the ‘ mystic X.’ ” 


“ee 


ELLIotr CoLEMAN 
The Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 
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Byron's Don Juan. A Critical Study. By EtizapetuH Frencu 
Boyp. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1945. Pp. 
ix + 193. $3.50. 

The Flowering of Byron’s Genius. Studies in Byron’s Don Juan. 
By Paut GraHamM TruEBLOOD. Stanford University, Calli- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1945. Pp. xii+ 183. 
$2.50. 


Byron’s Don Juan has never hitherto been the object of the sort 
of critical scholarly attention that has been devoted to every other 
very famous long poem in English literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. That deficiency—which it would not be difficult to account for 
——is now remedied in two monographs synchronized in publication. 
The duplication of effort is not entirely to be regretted for though 
Miss Boyd and Mr. Trueblood necessarily cover much of the same 
ground their studies complement each other at certain points. 
Miss Boyd, for example, has very little to say about the “ reception ” 
of the poem by contemporary critics and reviewers, whereas Mr. 
Trueblood devotes one of his three chapters to an account and 
analysis of the reviews, thus supplementing the chapter in my 
Byron in England which dealt with the “ pamphleteer criticism ” 
provoked by Don Juan. Miss Boyd, on the other hand, considers in 
detail the phenomenon of “ Don Juanism,” the traditions of the 
theme, and the handling of it by Byron. This subject hardly concerns 
Mr. Trueblood at all. Both writers recognize (as of course all intelli- 
gent readers have done) the shift and change of mood from the earlier 
cantos to the later, from personal satire, comedy, and something 
very like lampoon, to the grave social satire of the later cantos, 
where Byron becomes the voice of European liberalism. Mr. True- 
blood is interested in the analysis of this social and political satire 
as it broadens from individuals to “ England and Things English ” 
and from that theme to embrace modern institutions in general. 
Miss Boyd has much to say on this subject but her interests are 
primarily those of the literary historian and she has put together 
by far the most nearly exhaustive account of Byron’s indebtednesses 
to a great variety of books, both for the incidents in the poem and 
for its ideas. Miss Boyd takes the greatness of Byron’s masterpiece 
for granted, as indeed she should. Mr. Trueblood, on the other 
hand, is a little inclined to be on the defensive as though he had 
consorted a bit too much with people who do not appreciate Byron. 
Miss Boyd’s book, one gathers, contains all that she intends to say 
about Don Juan, while Mr. Trueblood’s is admittedly a selection 
of three chapters from a larger group of studies. In those which he 
has not yet published quite probably he deals with those aspects of 
the subject upon which he is for the present silent and which Miss 
Boyd brings under her scrutiny. Further, Mr. Trueblood’s book 
promises to be part of “an introduction to a critical edition of 
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Don Juan.” Miss Boyd’s is the more mature in tone, Mr. True- 
blood’s the livelier in style. Both are competent and commendable 
examples of “ academic ” monographs. 

S. C. CHEW 


Bryn Mawr College 





Mark Akenside: A Biographical and Critical Study, A Disserta- 
tion in English. .. . By CHArLes THEODORE Hovupt. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. Pp. ix + 
180. 


The merits of this study can be soon told. In a running bio- 
graphical account Mr. Houpt has brought the facts about Akenside 
and his work up to the moment. In doing this he has made some 
useful additions to what was before known and has corrected some 
few errors, for example Gosse’s misstatements about the odes. He 
has also furnished, in considerable extracts from the critics, a 
delightful excursus into 18th century taste and has included a 
generous cross section from Akenside’s letters, which, one is tempted 
to say, represent about the best of the good doctor’s literary product. 
All this Mr. Houpt has done in a good workman-like fashion in the 
accepted mode of graduate study in English. 

Lacking in Mr. Houpt’s book, however, is the thing that is most 
needed with respect to Akenside: that is, critical evaluation and 
synthesis showing what the facts about this man come to in the 
way of placing him in the stream of English thought and letters. 
To a large degree Akenside’s importance lies just here, not in his 
intrinsic worth as a poet. Mr. Houpt makes some generalizations 
on this problem, it is true: about the debts to Shaftesbury, Hutche- 
son, and Addison, about the intimations of Wordsworth in the 
Pleasures, and so on; but he is too easily content with generaliza- 
tions, neglecting to furnish adequate evidence of what is unique and 
significant in the influences and relationships he mentions and 
failing to analyze the evidence he gives. Though the title contains 
the word “ critical ” about the only literary criticism in the essay 
is contained in quotations from Akenside’s critics. Thus, Mr. 
Houpt speaks of “the beautiful and significant ode ‘To the 
Evening Star,’ which turns one’s thoughts forward to Keats’ ‘ Night- 
ingale’ ”; but beyond citing opinion and extracts from three critics, 
he does nothing to show why this ode should be praised or how it 
reminds one of Keats. In general, his method of handling a poem 
1s to tell something of what is in it, then to quote what the critics 
have said about it. This, of course, is not criticism: it is merely 
recording. Why do not our graduate schools demand more in the 
way of critical interpretation from our Ph. D. candidates? 


a CLARENCE D, THORPE 
University of Michigan 
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The Quest of American Life. Grorce Norutn. Boulder, Colo- 
rado: University of Colorado Studies, March, 1945. Pp. 
xvi + 280. 


Eschewing the terms “liberalism ” and “democratic ” as shop- 
worn, the late President Norlin of the University of Colorado uses 
the equally slippery word “humanism” in tracing what he con- 
siders to have been the quest of American life. What he has 
in mind is “the search for freedom in a welter of opposing 
freedoms.” Thus Roger Williams, rather than the undemocratic 
Puritan leaders, is a “humanist.” The sincere and simple John 
Woolman exerted a liberalizing influence among the Quakers, one 
which was continued by Whittier through the school readers of the 
nation. In Virginia “ humanism ” flowered late, in Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who favored a “natural aristocracy.” With the expansion of 
the frontier the desire of opportunity for all was strengthened 
materially. Andrew Jackson and Ralph Waldo Emerson, each in 
his way, expressed its exuberance. After Whitman, following 
Emerson’s lead, set forth the apotheosis of man, came the black 
cloud of civil strife, in which a southern oligarchy sought to extend 
its power until it was thwarted by President Lincoln. The “ Gilded 
Age” which followed was succeeded in turn by populism and the 
flaming orations of Bryan, and then by Theodore Roosevelt, who 
opposed corruption and visioned a new “ humanistic ” social order. 

Although the student of American civilization will find little 
here that is new the information is in the main accurate. The 
earlier chapters are less biased and better synthesized than the later 
ones. The causes of the Civil War are oversimplified and the sec- 
tion on Lincoln rambles out of perspective. The part treating the 
growth of organized capital omits such a name as that of Mr. 
Justice Holmes, and a concluding chapter might well have in- 
cluded the achievements of Woodrow Wilson. The author quotes 
Frederick J. Turner admiringly and writes best when he follows 
the path marked out by that historian of the retreating frontier. 


Ernest E. Leisy 
Southern Methodist University 





BRIEF MENTION 





Letters of Thomas Hood. From the Dilke Papers in the British 
Museum. Edited by Lestie A. MarcHanp. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1945. Pp. viii+ 104. $2.00. This 
short volume contains three long letters of Hood, nine shorter ones, 
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four fragments, and a few miscellaneous pieces of prose and poetry. 
All the material was found by the editor among the uncatalogued 
papers of Charles Wentworth Dilke in the British Museum. The 
letters are all addressed to Dilke or to Mrs. Dilke and cover a period 
of six or seven years dating from February, 1835, until after Hood’s 
return to England in 1840. Two of the longest were written from 
Coblentz in 1836, and give pictures paralleled by those contained in 
the earlier Memorials. 

So far as content is concerned, the letters add little to our knowl- 
edge of Hood or to his reputation as a letter writer. What is new 
is some indication, vague at the best, about a violent quarrel be- 
tween Hood and his wife’s sisters and his brother-in-law. We get 
a rather unflattering picture of a man who talks in wild and 
whirling words, calls his “in-laws” ugly names, swears never to 
have anything more to do with them, and then forgets all about his 
quarrels. As a result, one wonders if Hood’s incessant quarrelling 
with his publishers must be laid to the publishers’ charge. Un- 
fortunately, the letters throw no light on the estrangement between 
Hood and the widow of John Hamilton Reynolds that led to Mrs. 
teynolds’ refusal to make her husband’s correspondence available 
to Hood’s son and daughter. The other letters hardly deserve 
to be called important. Perhaps it would have been better to save 
them until a more complete collection of Hood’s correspondence 
could be made. The book ends with a chronological table of the 
main facts of Hood’s life. 

CORNELIUS M. CUYLER 

St. Charles College, 

Catonsville, Maryland 





Bibliography of the Published Writings of John Stuart Mill. 
By Ney MacMrinn, J. R. Harnns, J. McN. McCrimmon. Evans- 
ton: Northwestern University, 1945. Pp. xiv-+ 101. $2.50. 
(Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities, 12.) This 
bibliography is of major importance for further studies of John 
Stuart Mill, since here for the first time is made available a reliable 
guide to the large body of Mill’s writings from 1822 to 1873 on an 
impressive variety of subjects. Especially important is its identi- 
fication of several hundred unsigned contributions to many peri- 
odicals. In his Dissertations and Discussions Mill reprinted what 
he regarded as his most significant periodical writings; most of the 
remainder have until now remained unidentifiable. 

_ The bibliography is based upon a manuscript notebook (located 
in the British Library of Political and Economic Science) which 
contains a virtually complete record of Mill’s publications. That it 
was prepared under Mill’s supervision Professor MacMinn’s preface 
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satisfactorily establishes. The editors have faithfully reproduced 
the notebook, printing each item in bold type and preserving the 
mechanics of the original; in addition they have also supplied for 
each item a complete bibliographical description and a brief digest. 

Though the editors do not claim that Mill’s list is exhaustive, 
they do not point to omissions. A few more of his essays may be 
identified as studies of various periodicals are completed. My own 
recent book, The Dissidence of Dissent (1944), identifies two 
essays that Mill omitted from his list: “On the Defense of the 
House and Window Tax,” Monthly Repository, vit (1833), 575-82; 
and “On the Application of the Terms Poetry, Science, and Phi- 
losophy,” ibid., vir (1834), 323-31. The editors’ list of Mill’s 
posthumously published works (p. xii) overlooks the following: 
“On the Present State of Literature,” Adelphi, 1 (1924), 681-93; 
“ Speech on the Use of History,” Bermondsey Book, v1 (1929), 11- 
18; and “ Speech on Parliamentary Reform at the Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, 1823 or 1824,” Realist, 1 (1924), 51-62. Such 
omissions do not invalidate, however, the editors’ labors or the 
value of the bibliography. 

FRANCIS E. MINEKA 
University of Texas 





The Literature of Sea Travel since the Introduction of Steam, 
1830-1930. By Epwin Courtrtanpt Boies. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania dissertation, 1943. Pp. iii +128. The 
fireside traveler nourished on the gusty tales told by old sea dogs 
like Dampier, Woodes-Rogers, Shelvocke, Anson, Byron, Bulkeley, 
and the like, will find rather insipid fare in the nineteenth cen- 
tury relations surveyed by Dr. Bolles. The substitution of the 
steam engine for sails, by increasing safety and convenience, modi- 
fied the type of traveler as profoundly as it did the conditions of 
travel. The end result was the pampered tourist lolling in deck 
chairs waited on by the obsequious steward. Flabby bodies en- 
cased flabby minds, and flabby minds produced flabby tales. 

This dissertation passes in rapid review the voyage narratives 
appearing in the hundred years between 1830 and 1930 and ranging 
from the first coastal trips in sidewheelers to conducted global tours 
in luxurious liners. The more meritorious accounts are subjected 
to a descriptive analysis of their matter and a critical estimate of 
their literary value. The less worthy are listed only by title in 
bibliographies at the ends of the several chapters. A special sec- 
tion is deservedly given to a consideration of H. M. Tomlinson. 
The criticism is taken up with the question of how effectively does 
the author present the visible aspects of the scene and how sym- 
pathetically does he penetrate to the core of the situation. Ap- 
parently it is the earlier works that approach more nearly to the 
norm, presumably because the experiences recorded were closer 
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to those of sailing days before the differences in tonnage and com- 
forts became too disparate. The critical remarks by Dr. Bolles 
often display a fine sensitiveness to style and value, and the in- 
formation on changing conditions incidentally brought to light 
frequently turns out to be more interesting than the summaries 
and extracts of the individual narratives, which tend to reveal con- 
siderable monotony. As a guide to the literature of the sea in the 
nineteenth century the work has value, but one cannot help wonder- 
ing what makes it a doctoral dissertation. 
EDWARD G. COX 
University of Washington 





Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. Edited by E. L. 
StaHut ... Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1943. xxx, 169 pp. 6/-. 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal: Der Tor und der Tod. Edited by Mary 
E. Giupert .. . Ibid., 1942. xxx, 26 pp. 3/6. The Introduction 
of Mr. Stahl’s Werther, 25 pages, characterizing the novel as a 
product of world literature, is an excellent piece of mature scholar- 
ship and reflects the general trend toward Geisteswissenschaft since 
the appearance of my own edition in 1914 which kept more closely 
to the biographical and genetic treatment. The different orienta- 
tion of Mr. Stahl’s text, which is evidently meant for graduate 
students, justifies the scant amount of notes (8 pp.) which give 
almost no help for mere linguistic difficulties. The parsimonious 
use of space in typesetting, to my mind, makes for a more readable 
page than our American lavishness—Der Wanderer is misdated 
on p. xiii! 

Miss Gilbert’s edition of Hofmannsthal’s dramolet is a welcome 
gift to those who do not wish to read it with the other dramas 
contained in Steinhauer’s anthology. Her generally competent 
introduction does not always face the problem clearly: while the 
Bécklin portrait is pertinent, the reproductions from Holbein’s 
Totentanz are misleading in their mediaeval conception of death. 
If Death, this Dionysian god of Nietzschean conception, destroys 
‘the permanence of the human personality,’ it is no longer the 
moment which is important (as in H’s Gestern which was still of 
Mach’s trend of thought) but the reintegration of the Tor into the 
life process of Werden und Vergehen.—The notes are helpful and 
sufficient. ‘da’ in note 52 cannot possibly be conjunction in con- 
nection with the participle ‘ weckend.’—A circle of writers never 
gathered around Holz and Schlaf! (vir) 

Our English colleagues apparently take no notice of American 
publications, as their bibliographies show. It is unfortunate, by the 
way, that these Blackwell editions are not handled by a well known 
and competent agency in the U. S. 


E. F. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NoveL AND Soctery AGAIN. Dear Sir: I want to call attention to 
Mr. Daiches’s review of my book in the June 19, 1943, issue of your maga- 
zine. Let me begin by saying that I welcome thoughtful comment whether it 
agrees with what I have to say or not, but I feel that when a man essays to 
criticize a book which he has either not read or not understood, one ought to 
get back to elementary principles of criticism, one of which is that opinions, 
however angry or dogmatic in statement, are proof of nothing. Also when a 
man, unable to answer the contentions of a book, resorts to deliberate 
falsification, he is giving proof of his own weakness. 

I pass over the ineptitude with or ignorance of scholarly methods, the 
substitution of opinion for analysis or judgment, the attempt to belittle by 
wisecracks, and the lack of breeding shown not only in the review of my 
book but of others. Mr. Daiches attempts to criticize and turns to 
falsification by making two of my remarks apply to a general statement 
they were never intended to illustrate. In the beginning of the chapter on 
Willa Cather I have explained that Willa Cather will be the prototype of 
the future because “she is more representative than any of her con- 
temporaries and because her medium is simple and vigorous,” Mr. Daiches 
says I have chosen her as the prototype of the future “ because (1) she can 
be read by bankers and clerks and (2) her novels show a complete grasp of 


religious experience.” Misunderstanding?—or has Mr. Daiches deliberately 
taken two quotations out of context to prove something they were never 
meant to prove? He remarks several times that I do not know how to read 
a book—this I think comes from the fact that he has been a temporary 
member of the Chicago faculty—but the results of that association have 
been strange indeed. This kind of reviewing serves no useful purpose. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


Brooklyn College 

















‘Two NEW BOOKS 
or SCANDINAVIAN INTEREST 





Pageant 
of Old Scandinavia 


Edited, with an introduction, by Henry Gopparp 
Leacu. After many years of research, the director 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation has as- 
sembled in this new anthology 116 selections in prose 
and poetry, affording ready access to the treasures 
of Scandinavian literature and history. Some of the 
translations are by Mr. Leach; others were chosen 
from the great literature of the sagas already pub- 
lished in English. $3.75 


Twelve Stories 


by Steen Steensen Blicher 


Translated from the Danish by Hanna Astrup 
Larsen. Blicher (1782-1848) was one of the greatest 
writers Denmark has produced. Here are a dozen 
of his immortal stories, with a stimulating introduc- 
tory essay by Sicrip Unpser. “ Blicher had genius; 
how keen and bright it is, across an ocean and a 
century, this book reveals. . . . Out of a wisdom 
that ran ahead of conservatism, this Dane composed 
a succession of little masterpieces with an almost 
Russian simplicity.”—Francis Hackett in The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Review. $3.00 





Princeton University Press for 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 





























Para la practica de conversacion 


MISTERIOS Y PROBLEMAS 


| a 39 Yo elt Mystifying thrillers with 
Uy, oy, . 
: y <= a strong clue-finding 
< challenge that will goad 
[ies Ss % diffident students into 
= D) ey I g Js self-expression in Span- 
cy vn Oo ish, Varied . exercises 
ene > Poe x. ) provide for lively and 
enjoyable practice in 
Adapted from H. A. Ripley by Spanish conversation. 
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D. C. Heath and Company 
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DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA 


Gran novela gauchesca del 
notable escritor argentino Ricardo 
‘Guiraldes. Con introduccion, notas, y 
vocabulario de Ethel Williams Plimp- 
ton y Maria L. Fernandez. U.S. $1.40 
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